AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowrer. 
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OF INTEREST TO MANY OF OUR READERS. 

Some weeks since a copy of Good Housekeeping, pub- 
lished by the Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, 
New York and Chicago (circulation: about two hundred 
and thirty-five thousand), and containing a fine picture of 
President Roosevelt and sketch of his life; came to our 
table, and with it a request from the editors of Good 
Housekeeping that their special artist might be permitted 
to visit Boston and take a picture of ourself, at about 
double the age of President Roosevelt, and obtain a sketch 
of our longer life. 

The result has been a picture with various other illus- 
trations and a sketch quite satisfactory to our friends 
and which they desire and we consent to have republished 
in Our Dumb Animals, and sent to the about twenty 
thousand Senepepare and magazines that receive our 
paper every month. The article is as follows: 


AN APOSTLE OF MERCY. 


A Remarkable Life, Which Shows 
What One Person Can Achieve 
if Sufficiently in Earnest. 


[By Thornton W. Burgess.] 


The sun slanting palely through 
the winter woods deep in the hills 
of western Massachusetts fell upon a 
patch of white on the trunk of a 
chestnut tree. The bright spot chal- 
lenged attention; it proved to be a 
notice offering rewards for evidence 
which should result in convictions 
for violations of the state laws pro- 
tecting birds and their nests. It 
began with the pronoun ‘“I’”’ and it 
ended with the signature ‘‘George T. 
Angell.”” These placards may be 
found scattered far and wide. 

Instantly it brought to mind a 
suite of rooms in a hotel cornering 
our beautiful Copley Square, Boston, 
and sitting there, beside a littered 
desk which spoke eloquently of busy 
hours, the venerable champion of all 
helpless living things as he had faced 
my camera less than a week pre- 
vious. 

The activities, world-wide, which 
centers in this gentle, white-haired 
man of eighty-five are in extent and 
power almost beyond reckoning. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL 
IN 1870. 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. ANGELL IN HIS EIGHTY-SIXTH 
YEAR, WITH HIS FAVORITE BOOK, BLACK BEAUTY, 


IN HIS HAND. 


What may not a man or woman, setting out without 
money or rich or influential friends, achieve if animated 
by a noble and great purpose? One gazes with awe, 
almost, at this old man, spare and tall, long past the 
alloted age of man, yet keenly alive and planning new 
conquests, which, by the grace of God, he is likely to see 
added to his already wonderful list. ; 

Mr. Angell is still the dominating force in the two 
societies whose foundations he laid and whose work he 
has ever since directed—the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the American Hu- 
mane Education Society. 

Perhaps no other single personality in the world has 
exerted so powerful an influence for the amelioration of 
the lot of animals and children. The kindly eyes, which 
nevertheless bore straight into you as he talks, -and the 
rather broad, firmly set mouth betoken the virile strength 
of the persistent fighter. As you talk with him you begin 
to understand that little pronoun ‘I’ which heads the 
notices in behalf of the birds and 
animals. These creatures have a 
champion who fights, who is un- 
afraid, who gets results because he 
goes after them and persists until he 
attains his ends, who at all times 
leads the fight himself, not dependent 
upon the work of others. 

‘*Nil desperandum is the motto 
which I adopted when a boy,” says 
Mr. Angell. That he has lived up 
to it the world-wide influence exerted 
by the societies which he has or- 
ganized, or which have been inspired 
by him, is evidence. To-day more 
than 73,000 Bands of Mercy encircle 
the earth. In China, in India, in 
Bermuda, Cuba, Porto Rico, South 
Africa, go where you will, these 
bands of workers for humane condi- 
tions for animals will be found, and 
the directing and inspiring force is 
this gentle old man, who seldom gets 
far from his apartments in his be- 
loved Boston. 

Mr. Angell is a lawyer by profes- 
sion. He was born in Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, and starting as a 
poor boy, he worked his way through 
college, attending Brown University 
one year and the succeeding three 
years at Dartmouth, graduating in 
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1846. He then taught school, at the same 
time reading law, and in 1851 was admitted 
to the bar. ‘‘From boyhood,” says Mr. 
Angell, ‘‘I had a great love of animals and I 
could not bear to see them suffer. I have 
always believed that the solution of such a 
problem is education rather than prosecu- 
tion.” 

That he can fight, on provocation, a little 
incident of Mr. Angell’s early career illustrates. 
It fell to his lot to have one of the “‘tough’”’ 
schools of Boston; one of the old-fashioned 
kind we sometimes read about where the 
bully of the school purposes to be master. 
There was such a bully in this case, a strap- 

ing hulk of a fellow of the genuine South 

ostontype. As Mr. Angell came out of school 
one day this fellow undertook to pick a quarrel. 
The schoolmaster saw what was coming and 
he wasted no time in parley. Before the 
fellow saw what was coming the schoolmaster’s 
cane had descended on his head. He went 
down. Two more raps were sufficient. The 
schoolmaster went home with a broken cane, 
but with the absolute certainty that his 
troubles in that particular school were at an 
end. Mr. Angell has carried this principle 
through life. When he must prosecute to 
gain his ends, he prosecutes, but humane 
education is the corner stone upon which he 
has built up the great structure which teaches 
mercy to the helpless. Other societies, not- 
ably the New York society, lay stress on 
prosecution as a means of prevention of 
cruelty, but the American Humane Education 
Society, as its name implies, believes in the 
educational method of implanting the prin- 
ciples of mercy. 


To the majority George T. Angell stands 

for the champion of dumb animals. Com- 
aratively few appreciate how much broader 
as been the field of his endeavors. Mr. An- 

gell is the champion, not only of dumb beasts 
but of humanity. Kindness to the animals 
is but the stepping-stone to a higher type of 
civilization, one which will abolish war, which 
will reduce to a minimum the dangerous 
criminal class. That is Mr. Angell’s belief, 
and that is the line along which he is 
working. 

“What I want,” says he, ‘“‘is a millionaire 
or a great publishing house who will take up 
and print a juvenile paper to be circulated in 
every school in America; it will take money, 
but it will pay them in the end. They can 
have the biggest class of readers in the world. 
With such a paper, rightly edited, teaching 
kindness to dumb animals and to the helpless, 
advocating all that is good in life, we could 
exert an influence upon future generations 
to be exerted in no other way.” 

“‘What turned you to this humane work?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘A horse race,’’ was the prompt reply. 
was run February 22, 1868, from Brighton, a 
suburb of Boston, to Worcester, a distance of 
forty miles over rough roads, each horse 
drawing two men. Two of the best horses 
of the old Bay State competed, and both 
horses were driven to death.” 


Mr. Angell, then a successful lawyer, in a 
letter to the Boston Advertiser, roundly con- 
demned such cruelty and offered to con- 
tribute time and money if others would join 
him in an effort to stop such outrageous 
practices. The appeal brought prompt re- 
sponse, and out of this grew the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. With characteristic energy and 
directness Mr. Angell set out to raise funds, 
enlisting the aid of the mayor, the chief of 
police, the chairman of the aldermanic police 
committee and the city attorney. He suc- 
ceeded in having seventeen policemen in full 
uniform canvass the city of Boston for three 
weeks at the city’s expense to raise money for 
this society. Needless to say the campaign 
was a success. It was not so easy to refuse a 
policeman as an ordinary solicitor, and at the 
end of the three weeks there had been ob- 
tained about 1,200 of the 1,600 members with 
which this society began work. Then came 


the founding of that paper which is probably 
the most widely quoted publication in the 
world, Our Dumb Animals. This is a broad 
statement, and yet I question if it can be 
challenged. All the newspapers quote from 
Our Dumb Animals, and its influence is 
world-wide. Of the initial number, 200,000 
were printed. They were given away. This 
was the first paper of its kind in the world. 

“I have had a lot of propositions for ad- 
vertising in connection with Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,”’ says Mr. Angell. ‘“‘but I wouldn’t listen 
to them. No other agent could so well ad- 
vertise Our Dumb Animals as does Our Dumb 
Animals. I want every inch of space to 
advertise itself.” 

Our Dumb Animals is published and dis- 
tributed by Mr. Angell’s two humane societies, 
both of which he had incorporated with power 
to hold a million dollars, and while the two 
societies are a long way short of such a sum, 
they have been liberally endowed. In their 
offices at Boston, conspicuously displayed, are 
the names of nearly three hundred persons 
who have made bequests to them. 

Akin to Our Dumb Animals is the organ of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, an English humane soci- 
ety, which exerts a powerful influence in the 
British isles. This paper is The Animal 
World, and it is of interest that Mr. Angell 
had a hand in the naming of this paper, which 
now has a very extensive circulation. 

The demands upon Mr. Angell’s time in 
behalf of merciful work became so great that 
it was not long before he was compelled to 
resign his law practice and devote his entire 
time to promulgating the doctrine of kindness 
throughout the United States. All over the 
country there were demands for his addresses, 
and in most cases he found a sympathetic 
audience wherever he appeared, so that the 
work progressed rapidly. One of the early 
important results was the abolition of vicious 
and cruel practices in the Brighton stock 
yards, Boston. 


In 1870 Mr. Angell went to Chicago to do 
similar work there. Putting on old clothes, 
he went into the stock yards and had no 
difficulty in acquiring at first hand ample 
material for a thorough exposure of the hor- 
rible sufferings which the cattle entering the 
great stock yards there were compelled to 
endure. The leading papers of the city gave 
him earnest support, and from this grew the 
Illinois Humane Society, an organization simi- 
lar to the Massachusetts society. During the 
next few years Mr. Angell was active in se- 
curing the passage of several of our most 
important laws relative to the merciful 
treatment of animals. But even in those 
early days his one idea was that education 
rather than prosecution is the surest means 
of accomplishing the desired end. so while 
the Massachusetts society appointed prose- 
cuting agents and let no opportunity go by 
to bring to the bar of justice violators of the 
law, it was to the educational work that 
Mr. Angell bent his energies. 


In 1889 he started the American Humane 
Education Society, having the same officers 
as the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, but a distinct 
organization with the whole world for its 
field. The work of this organization is dis- 
tinctly educational. It has given many 
prizes for humane stories, has carried the cir- 
culation of one book, Black Beauty, up to 
more than three million copies, and sends 
every month to every publication in America, 
north of Mexico, Mr. Angell’s little paper, 
Our Dumb Animals. 


To the world at large Mr. Angell is best 
known as the animal’s friend. I think I am 
safe in saying that it will surprise many to 
know that he was one of the first to recognize 
the menace to the public health of impure 
foods, and to take up the battle for pure food 
legislation. As long ago as 1877 Mr. Angell 
began his fight against what he terms crimes 
against the public health. It was started 


with a campaign against marbleized iron- 
ware, which a wealthy New York firm was 
putting out broadcast, and which contained 
among other poisonous elements a_ large 
amount of soluble lead. 

“When I found this out,’’ says Mr. Angell, 

“it was clearly my duty to put a stop to this 
sort of thing, just as I would stop a driver 
from beating an overloaded horse.’”’ His at- 
tack through the newspapers resulted in the 
closing of this factory. 
Poisonous wall-papers then received atten- 
tion. Finally, in 1879, having amassed a 
great amount of evidence, he began a war 
on adulteration through one of the Boston 
papers. Milk and diseased meats, adulter- 
ated sugar and candies, adulterated tea, 
coffee, vinegar, pickles, baking powders, mus- 
tard, cocoa, cloves, cinnamon, ginger, sooth- 
ing syrups, etc., were thoroughly exposed, as 
was also oleomargarine. Ever since that 
time Mr. Angell has been an active champion 
of pure food and sanitary conditions in public 
places as well as in the homes. 


Mr. Angell’s fight for pure food laws in 
Massachusetts resulted in the passage of the 
law of 1882 against adulteration, but only 
after it had been fought at every point by 
powerful interests. Previous to this he had 
been actively engaged in Washington en- 
deavoring to awaken Congress to the need of 
pure food legislation. Repeated attempts to 
secure a hearing before various committees 
were defeated by the simple expedient of 
having no quorum present on the days ap- 
pointed. But he persisted, and finally, 
through the committee on epidemic diseases 
a petition, prepared by Mr. Angell, and with 
a great amount of evidence annexed, was 
favorably reported to the House and the 
whole was ordered printed in the congressional 
report. Thousands of copies of this were dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 

Mr. Angell was the first to recognize the 
tremendous power which the book Black 
Beauty could be made to wield through its 
wide distribution; I question if there is any- 
thing in his career that he takes greater pride 
in than the promptness with which he dis- 
cerned the possibilities inherent in this story. 
He hardly waited to finish reading the first 
copy that reached his hands before he was 
making arrangements to have it electro- 
typed and ten thousand copies printed. 
The society has been printing and distribut- 
ing this book ever since. 

“Mr. Angell,” I asked, ‘‘were you never 
subject to attack, have you never had cause 
to fear bodily harm as a result of your vigorous 
attacks and of your interference with men 
who are brutal to dumb animals, and with 
interests antagonistic to the public health?” 

“No, sir,”’ said he. with a smile. ‘In all my 
long career I cannot recall a single instance 
of violence. Always I have had the heartiest 
coéperation. The police are my friends. 
Now, if the noise on the street disturbs my 
sleep at night, I have but to telephone to 
police headquarters and in five minutes there 
is an officer at either end of the street putting 
an end to needless noise.” 

Mr. Angell’s headquarters are at his hotel; 
he does not often go down to the office save 
to attend the annual meeting. But his in- 
terest in the causes he has so long espoused 
is as alert and keen as ever. He still per- 
sonally edits, and very largely writes, the 
monthly issue of Our Dumb Animals. He 
still seizes every opportunity to promote the 
ood work through the press of the country. 
tven now he is actively interested in school 
sanitation and the securing of better con- 
ditions for school children. At the death of 
himself and wife the bulk of his estate will 
go to the two societies of which he is the 
president. Though these societies are well : 
endowed for the present, insuring a con- 


tinuance of the work, even after the loving 
hand has let go the helm, other bequests will 
be welcome. 

“Do you think that the humane work, the 
interest in humane work, is as strong as it 
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used to be, is increasing in proportion to the 
population ?” 

“I do,” was the prompt response. ‘There 
never was a time when the interest was 
greater than to-day. The work is going on 
all over the country. Over seventy-three 
thousand Bands of Mercy are being added to 
constantly. They are doing a great work; 
they are a power to be reckoned with. The 
humane societies, of which there are a grow- 
ing number throughout the country, are all 
doing good work.” 

In 1876 President Hayes did Mr. Angell the 
honor of incorporating in his annual message 
to Congress a passage written by Mr. Angell, 
recommending more stringent laws regarding 
the transportation of animals. Many of the 
most humane laws on the statute books of his 
own state, and some in other states as well, 
were drafted either by Mr. Angell himself or 
under his supervision. 

Since the physical infirmities of age have 
put an end to active work on the lecture plat- 
form Mr. Angell has been not a whit less active 
in the work which is as the breath of life to 
him, but attends to a voluminous correspond- 
ence, keeps thoroughly posted on the topics 
of the day, especially those movements which 
make for better living for both man and beast. 
He is one of the most vigorous opponents of 
war and is unshakable in his conviction that 
when the elements of mercy are thoroughly 
inculcated in the youth of the nation war will 
no longer be possible. 

The following extract from Mr. Angell’s 
last annual report to the two societies of which 
he is the head is illuminating as showing the 
scope of the work being done in Massachusetts: 

“The annual report of our chief prosecuting 
agent shows that during the year ending 
March 1, 1908, our officers carefully investi- 
gated ten thousand six hundred and twenty- 
seven complaints, examining in their inves- 
tigations forty-four thousand and fifty-four 
animals. Of these complaints our officers 
prosecuted two hundred and _ ninety-two 
and convicted two hundred and seventy- 
eight. They took from work fifteen hundred 
and twenty-three horses and mercifully killed 
twenty-two hundred and twenty-six horses 
and other animals.” 


But it is in the number of conversions to 
merciful principles, not in the number of suc- 
cessful prosecutions. in which Mr. Angell 
glories. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
President of the United States. 


We believe in ancestors. We are proud of 
our own. Our good lady friend in Boston, 
wife of the treasurer of our two Humane 
Societies (Vice-President Hon. Henry B. Hill), 
who was a pupil in the old private school for 
young ladies kept by our good mother at 
Salem, Massachusetts, after the death of our 
father, tells us that our mother came nearer 
to being an angel than any other woman she 
ever knew. And the members of the old 
church in Southbridge, Massachusetts, which 
our good father built from small beginnings to 
a powerful body, have often told us of his 
good deeds and the affection that was felt 
for him. It was an ancestry to be proud of. 

Every few weeks comes to our table a 
beautifully illustrated magazine, printed at 
White River Junction, Vermont, and named 
The Vermonter. Its pages always bring to 
us in their beauty the green hills of Vermont. 
And here, inthe one which has just come to 
our table, we find two beautiful pictures of 
the new President of the United States, and 
the interesting statement that his father, a 
man noted in our nation and abroad, was 
born in the little town of Townshend, Ver- 
mont, with whose hills and valleys we are 
perfectly familiar, and where our good moth- 
er passed the last part of her life and died and 
was buried. 

And, with beautiful pictures of the many 
beautiful things of that town, we are proud 


and glad to see that 


William H. Taft has 
come from a_ noble 
ancestry, which gives 
noble promise that he 
will be a noble Presi- 
dent of our United 
States. 

Our experiences 
with President Roose- 
velt have not been of 
the happiest. We 
have never had any 
faith in his humanity 
and grave doubts of 
his being anything 
more deserving of 
praise than a political 
partisan seeking first, 
last, and only, the 
profit of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

When he proposed 
to leave his presiden- 
tial office for a long 
killing of animals in 
the West and it was 
arranged for him that 
he should be received 
by a procession, head- 
ed by a tame bear to 
be turned out for his 
shooting, we denoun- 
ced the whole transac- 
tion and said that if 
he should perform 
this act in Massachu- 
setts he would be 
liable to a fine of two 
hundred and fifty 
dollars and a year’s 
imprisonment. Our 
little paper, some 
hundreds of which 
were subscribed for in 
Washington, D. C., 
Was in consequence 
prohibited from cir- 
culation in the Wash- 
ington public schools, 
and attention 
to the subject was 
called by nearly 
every newspaper in 
the United States and 


some in Europe, and 
from that day to the present we have received 
no help, to our knowledge, in our humane 
work from rough-rider, cattle-ranchman 
Roosevelt. 

Very different has: been our treatment by 
other presidents. We were welcomed to the 
White House by President Hayes, who asked 


Native of Townshend, Vermont, Father of President Taft. 
permission of The Vermonter, White River Junction, Vt. 


us to write and who published verbatim, in | 
his annual message to Congress, what we | 


wrote about the transportation of animals on 
our railroads. 

Very different the treatment of President 
Garfield, who received us with the utmost 
kindness at Washington and delightfully con- 
versed with us at the Presidential ball, where 
we had the pleasure of escorting the daughter 
of the District of Columbia commissioner. 

Never in our life were we more shocked, 


not even at the assassination of President | 


| 


ALPHONZO TAFT. 
By kind 


and in the papers of next morning, July 7, 
1881, had the pleasure of reading that the 
President’s room was thereafter cooled by 
cloths soaked in ice water. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SKETCH OF ALPHONZO TAFT. 


Alphonzo Taft, only son of Peter R. Taft, 
was born in Townshend, Vt., Nov. 5, 1810. 
He spent his early life on his father’s farm 
and attended the district school on Taft hill. 
He afterwards went to the village school in 
West Townshend. When inthis teens he 
taught school and tutored for a time in his 
native town. When young Taft had earned 
enough money to pay his tuition he entered 


| the academy. In 1829, and when 19 years old, 


Lincoln, than when we learned, on our start | 


for the city after that terrible fourth of July, 
of the assassination of President Garfield, and 


that, through the terrible heat of the previous | 


two nights and days, he was almost fainting 
for breath at the White House at Washington. 
Instantly, on our arrival at Boston, we 
hurried to telegraphic headquarters at State 
street and had the following telegram sent in 
precedence of all others: 


“J. Stanley Brown, 
‘“‘President’s Private Secretary, 
‘‘Washington, D. C. 
“Cool President’s room with long strips of 
cotton or flannel cloth, hung across and over 
it, soaked in ice water. “Geo. T. Angell, 
“Boston, Mass.”’ 


| 
| 


| 


Alphonzo Taft left his Vermont home and 
entered Yale University. He was graduated 
from Yale with high honors, studied law and 
started out to make his way inthe world. He 
removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1840, and 
began the practice of his profession. Alphonzo 
Taft was one of the pioneers in the organization 
of the Republican party and a delegate in the 
national convention in 1856 that nominated 
John C. Fremont for President. 

He was active in municipal and_ school 


| affairs in his adopted city and was a judge 
| of the Superior Court of Cincinnati from 1865 


to 1871. He served as Secretary of War under 
President Grant from March 8 to May 22, 
1876, and was then transferred to the office 
of Attorney General where he served nearly 
two years. He was appointed, April 26, 1882, 
minister to Austria and two years later 
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minister to Russia. He resigned in August, 
1885, and returned to the United States. 
Alp honzo Taft, after his removal to Cincinnati, 
visited his old home every two years. 

As stated in his letter of recommendation 
from the president of Yale University, Al- 
phonzo Taft was a “‘gentleman of liberal 
attainments, of estimable character, and dis- 
tinguished in literature and science.” At 
different periods he was a member of the 
Cincinnati council, a trustee of Yale Univer- 
sity, and a trustee of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He was a man of high principle, 
rugged honesty and sterling integrity and 
withal a strong and able man. 


—The Vermonter. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, AND MRS. HOWE. 

February 12 has been made a legal holiday 
throughout the United States and, in this 
morning’s (Feb. 13) Boston paper, we find 
that yesterday President Roosevelt, in the 
presence of a large audience of our most dis- 
tinguished residents, laid at Hodgenville, Ky., 
the corner stone of a monument which is to 
stand through the centuries to tell of the great 
heart and great kindness not only to human 
beings but to the birds of the air, the beasts 
of the field, and the cattle ona thousand hills, 
of the man who died that his nation might live. 

In Boston we had a great celebration at- 
tended by a great audience of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens, and at that celebration 
Boston’s famous woman, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, in her ninetieth year, read the follow- 
ing poem: 

LINCOLN DAY POEM. 

Written by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her 90th 
year, and read by her at the Symphony Hall celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, Feb. 12, 1909. 


Through the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears; 

A cabin of the Western wild 

Shelters in sleep a new-born child 


Nor nurse, nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go; 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed within that horoscope. 


Beyond is toil for daily bread, 

And thought, to noble issues led, 
And courage, arming for the morn 
For whose behest this man was born. 


A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s praise, 
And soon earth’s highest meed has won, 
The seat and sway of Washington. 


No throne of honors and delights; 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights 
To struggle, suffer and aspire, 

Like Israel, led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast, 
A welcome from the glorious seat 
Where blameless souls of heroes meet; 


And, thrilling through unmeasured days, 
A song of gratitude and praise; 

A cry that all the earth shall heed, 

To God, who gave him for our need. 


Lincoln was a great man, but only a de- 
voted follower of another higher Power to 
whose memory more than a hundred thousand 
monuments point to the skies in ev ery Chris- 
tian country, a Power which said, ‘ ‘Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, 
and “that the cattle on a thousand hills were 
his cattle,” and “that not a sparrow should 
fall to the ground without his notice.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful 
in the degree that they command the 
sympathies of their neighbors. 


HOW TO REACH TWENTY MILLIONS 
OF READERS. 
Deadly Poisons in Our Schools. 


Good Housckeeping, published in Spring- 
field, New York and Chicago, circulation 
about two hundred and thirty-five thousand, 
sent to my table a few weeks ago, as I have 
before stated, a copy of its issue containing 
a picture and sketch of the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, with a letter requesting that their 
special artist should visit Boston and take a 
similar picture of myself, and a sketch of my 
life so much longer than President Roose- 
velt’s. The result of which was that in its 
February, 1909, issue came to my table a 
picture and sketch satisfactory to my friends, 
which at their request I republish. 

In its same issue comes a most important 
article on ‘‘Deadly Poisons in Our Schools,” 
which may travel a hundred times as far as 
my personal history. 

Shortly after receiving the first copy of 
this magazine, I received from a western 
gentleman, Mr. Thomas H. Jackson, 806 
Division street, Cheboygan, Michigan, a very 
earnest letter asking my assistance to stop 
the poisonous ventilations and other poison- 
ous dangers that are now very common in 
our homes and schools. I thought no better 
use could be made of that very interesting 
letter, the result of many investigations, than 
in sending it to Good Housekeeping which had 
been also investigating the subject. The 
result of Good Housekeeping’s investigations 
seemed to make it perfectly clear that tens 
of thousands of adults in homes and children 
in schools have been suffering sickness and 
death from improper ventilation and other 
avoidable dangers. And now, in its February 
issue, comes its second article on ‘‘Children 
in Peril,’’ with these statements: 

“The first perils in our schools (fires and 
ventilation) are trifling beside the constant 
spread of disease through common drinking 
cups, nasty towels and other mediums of in- 


fection. Diphtheria, pneumonia and other 
diseases are found by analysis in drinking 
cups. A cup used by ten boys was found 


to be carrying about seventy-five thousand 
germs. Special investigations by representa- 
tives of this magazine, many of them parents, 
reveal the appalling conditions in about 
ninety per cent. of the schools visited in many 
sections of the United States. How long will 
intelligent parents and teachers (let alone 
boards of health) permit this wholesale 
poisoning to continue ?”’ 

In the August, 1908, issue of this magazine, 
is an article entitled “‘The Cup that Kills,’ 
telling how a three-year-old girl is cursed for 
life from one of the most loathsome diseases 
coming from a single use of a railroad drink- 
ing glass. 

“Dr. Alvin Davison, professor of biology 
in Lafayette College, requested ten boys to 
apply their upper lips to pieces of flat, clean 
glass in the same way as they would touch 
a cup in drinking. A thorough microscopic 
examination showed an average of thousands 
of bacteria on each slip. 

“In a multitude of schools the drinking 
glasses have been found to have large numbers 
of dangerous germs. An outbreak of diph- 
theria among twenty-four persons in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., came from one drinking cup. 
Nasty towels, dirty books and germ-laden 


dust are just as dangerous. Penholders, 
rulers, and pencils, which children put in 
their mouths, may be just as dangerous. 


And the danger is found as great in many 
of our best schools as in others. 

“The common drinking cup should be 
banished from every school, and it should 
not be possible for the dangerous germs of 
the sick child to produce an epidemic or en- 
danger the lives or health of well ones.” 

A vast number of facts are given in the 
article referred to, not only for the benefit 
of the children, but for the benefit of their 
parents and many others. It is a serious 
question for medical men to consider how 
far it is safe for religious communicants to 


drink from the same vessels the communion 
wines. 

The article gives accounts of a large number 
of schools in the United States which are 
already making efforts to prevent epidemics, 
disease, and death by the prevention of the 
circulation of dangerous germs. And the 
editors ask all who are interested in preserv- 
ing their own lives and the lives of those that 
are dear to them, and particularly medical 


men, to send to the editors of Good House- 
keeping, Springfield, Massachusetts, facts 
which may aid them. 

I want to help this humane work. Good 


Housekeeping reaches about two hundred and 
thirty-five thousand readers. Our Dumb 
Animals, going out as it does every month to 
every newspaper and magazine in America 
north of Mexico and considerably to other 
publications over the civilized world, is 
likely to carry an important article like this 
not to two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
alone, but possibly twenty millions of the 
human race. I most earnestly hope that all 
the about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines that receive Our Dumb Animals 
every month will succeed in attracting 
national and international attention to this 
subject. And certainly I hope that all 
the over three millions members of our over 
seventy thousands Bands of Mercy may 
escape epidemics, sickness, and death coming 
from these easily preventable causes. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DEATH IN OUR SCHOOLROOMS. 

We find in the Boston Herald, of February 
14, a very strong article on ‘Death in Our 
Schoolrooms,”” which we propose to help 
Good Housekeeping in sending not only to its 
about two hundred, thirty-five thousand cir- 
culation, but to the about twenty millions 
readers whose newspapers and magazines 
receive ours every month, 

This one extract tells the story: ‘‘There is 
not a physician of repute, with a knowledge 
of conditions, who would dare to assert that 
deaths and serious illness have not been 
directly traceable to the dust in our school- 
rooms” (including of course the germs). 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH MORE THAN ITS WEIGHT IN 
GOLD 


The following letter, with its enclosed 
donation to our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, is worth more to us than its 
weight in gold. General Chamberlain was a 
great president of Bowdoin College, a general 
in our United States Army during our Civil 
War, and because of his’ bravery was ap- 
pointed by General Grant to receive the sur- 
render of Lee’s army. He is known and 
respected by all distinguished educational 
men in our country: 
Portland, Maine, 

January 28, 1909. 
George T. Angell, 

My dear Friend:—Being for some time 
past disabled for any movement, I have been 
delayed in sending you my accustomed letter. 
Now, recovering, | make my first signal of 
gratitude in renewing my testimony to the 
great work you are doing for the well-being 
of man, with my earnest prayer that you and 
it may long be with us. 

Yours as ever, 
JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


<a 


A PRIZE ESSAY ON PEACE. 

We have in this morning’s mail a notice 
that in the high school of Mendon, Massa- 
chusetts, the pupils are going to have a prize 
essay contest on the subject of international 
peace. We are glad to send them matter on 


the subject, and shall be more glad if to every 

high school in the country someone will offer 

a similar prize for an essay on that subject. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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MERRYLEGS, BLACK BEAUTY AND GINGER. 


A FAMOUS HORSEMAN. 


CHARLEY TAYLOR. 


[From The Vermonter, the State Magazine, White River Junction, Vt.] 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 

It is seldom in the annals of the drama that 
a aig Sha as good as the book from which it 
may drawn, but perhaps once in a decade 
the feat may be accomplished with success, 
and the result is always very marked, as in 
the case of ‘“‘Black Beauty,’’ which not only 
was an international success as a book, but is 
well on the way to the same record as a play. 
Everybody in almost every country on the 
face of the globe knows ‘‘Black Beauty” by 
heart, and truly it was a heart story that 
touched a tender chord in every breast toward 
dumb animals. The author of the book lived 
just long enough to learn of the success of her 
touching story, but since then it has been 
read by over ten million people, which attests 
the wonderful humane power of the story. 
The president of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Geo. T. Angell, has the honor 
of putting forth both the book and play, for in 
his eighty-fifth year, still vigorously pushing 
his great work for all the animal world, he 
offered a $1000 prize for the finest play 
written from ‘‘Black Beauty,” and after the 
jury had made its selection, Mr. Angell paid 
the prize money and sold the play to the well- 
known theatrical managers, Atkinson & 
Thatcher, who immediately began prepara- 
tions to stage ‘‘Black Beauty”’ in a magnifi- 
cent manner and tour the United States with 
it, and it will be seen in this town at the 
Colonial Theatre on Friday evening. These 
enterprising managers have secured a popular 
theatre edition of the book, which can be 
bought at the local stores for a small sum, to 
refresh the memory on this great humane 
play before seeing the play which has made 
the greatest hit of any play put out ina 
decade. A very fine company of selected 
players will bring their own beautiful scenery 
and fresh costumes, also three fine horses 
which take the well-remembered parts of 


“Ginger,” ‘“‘Merrylegs’’ and ‘Black Beauty” 
in the play, which closes with a grand allegor- 


| 


ical scene.— Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle, Feb. 3, | 


1909. 


ABUSE OF HORSES. 

We find an article in the Boston Globe of 
February 9, saying that “It is not uncommon, 
especially during sleighing, for a horse after 
a hard day’s work to be taken (unbeknown 
to its owner) by employes and driven half 
the night, while the owner flatters himself the 
horse is comfortably housed.” 

We have known exactly such a case, where 


| for about 50 years. 


a legal client (Oliver Ditson) drove a most | 
valuable horse every day from Newton to | 
Boston and back, and about every night | 


this horse was taken by the hostler who had 
charge of him, unbeknown to the owner, and 
driven quite frequently ten or a dozen miles 
more. We respectfully urge all owners of 
horses to take special pains to prevent their 
abuse in this way. In the case in question, 
it was only after the horse became quite poor 


from this overdriving that the cause was | 


discovered. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO SAVE THE HORSES. 

George T. Angell, president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, did 
the coal trade a good turn last fall by issuing 
a general appeal to the public at large, asking 
them to see to it that their coal bins were 
full before the icy weather set in, thereby 
meriting the thanks of hundreds of horses, 
which would escape pulling heavy loads in 
rough weather over ice and through snow. 

Kind words, a gentle voice and a little 
petting will accomplish vastly more than any 
amount of yelling —The Retail Coalman, Chi- 
cago, Feb., 1909. 


THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS HORSE- 

Charley Taylor, veteran horseman, died 
January 9, at the age of 103. He had made 
White River Junction, Vermont, his home 
He loved horses, as a 
boy in Canada, sold and handled them there 
and in the States, and finally became a well- 
known driver on the race tracks of both 
countries. It is estimated he won 70 per cent. 
of about 1700 races. He rarely descended 
to questionable advantage but foresaw, out- 
witted and outraced opponents. He knew 
what his horses could do in any event, was 
always with them, and slept with them. He 
rarely carried a whip, but urged them bya 
word. He ‘never abused an animal to have 
that come up against him.” He was thor- 
ough in trifles. His habits were regular and 
exemplary. He was always in condition. 
It was his quiet boast that he never lost a 
meal, never had a cold or a doctor, never 
took a glass of liquor or used tobacco, never 
used an oath or shook a dice. He never mar- 
ried. His last race was at the age of 96. 
As a centenarian he drove exhibition half 
miles at fairs, and even last October, at the 
State Fair, resented proffered assistance when 
alighting from the sulky. His mental and 
physical activities were surprising to the last. 
He did the chores, cared for the garden and 
hens. He would rarely sit down, and always 


| kept busy, saying ‘‘That is what saves a man. 


Work tp eat, work to sleep. If a man can’t 
sleep he'll wear out.” A four weeks’ siege 
of pneumonia carried Mr. Taylor off at last 


| though the attending physician says he was 
out doors every day during the time and 


seemed recovering until a relapse the day 
before his death. Our picture, taken when 
near the century mark, is typical of the man 
as legions of friends knew him. 

—The Ver monte? 


\ 
| 
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A DEPARTMENT OF PEACE. 

In the Advocate of Peace of February, 1909, 
we find the following: ‘‘Who was it said we 
ought to have a Depariment of Peace and a 
Secretary of Peace, just as we have a Depart- 
ment of War and a Secretary of War in the 
president's cabinet? War is one of the things 
that a nation believes it has to be prepared 
for, etc., etc.” 

If the Advocate of Peace will kindly examine 
our columns in back numbers its editor will 
find that we suggested this thought many 
months ago, before the New York Peace 
Convention, and we are glad to find he ap- 
proves of it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ABOUT DOCTORS AND LAWYERS. 

There are no more useful or praiseworthy 
citizens in any of our communities than the 
perfectly honest, humane, and _ intelligent 
doctors who look after the lives and health 
of ourselves and those that are dear to us. 
We should all have some such person to con- 
sult, and without whose advice we should not 
venture upon dangerous experiments either 
in our foods, drinks, medicines, or otherwise. 
Having such confidential advisers, we should 
not consider that they are the embodiment of 
all medical knowledge, or, if in great need, 
hesitate to try other treatments. 


One of our leading Boston newspapers 
sometime ago sent a reporter, with precisely 
the same statement of symptoms, to consult 
perhaps a dozen different physicians, and 
received from every one of them a prescription 
somewhat different from all the rest. 

Duluth’s diphtheria doctors, of whom we 
spoke in one of our editorials some months 
ago, sent a lot of passengers on a Lake Michi- 
gan steamer, who were affected with a slight 
soreness of the throat, to a pest hospital at 
Duluth, where these passengers would not 
have permitted a dog or a cat to be kept, and 
there confined for a number of days waiting 
for signs of diphtheria, which never appeared. 

A Board of Health officer of a large town 
near Boston sent a beautiful young bride to a 
smallpox pest house, where she was put into 
a bed last occupied by a smallpox negro, and 
there she was kept several days waiting for 
signs of smallpox, which never appeared. 

Now, while we want an honest, humane, 
intelligent physician to consult with, we know 
that tens of thousands of people have been 
cured of various forms of disease by allopaths, 
homeopaths, hydropaths, electropaths, osteo- 
paths, eclectics, christian scientists, and other 
“paths,” and if any sick person finds no 
relief from any one “path” we advise the try- 
ing of just as many others as he or she pleases, 
providing the consulting “‘path’’ is sure there 
is no danger in the trying; for in this matter 
great care must be taken, because there can 
be no doubt that tens of thousands of people 
have had their lives shortened by improper 
treatment and still other thousands have had 
their lives shortened or ended by the careless- 
ness or ignorance of druggists and apothe- 
caries. 

And now we come to lawyers. We have 
known in our own practice case after case 
which, in the management of one lawyer, 
would have resulted successfully for the client 
and which, in the management of others, 
would have been lost. We could fill a good 
share of this paper with the descriptions of 
such cases which have come within our own 
personal knowledge. 

Probably no men would be more competent 
to advise what lawyers should be consulted 
in given cases than the clerks of some of our 
most important courts, who have sat at their 
desks for years, listening to jury trials. In 
important cases the advice of such a retired 
clerk might be of great pecuniary value. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<-> 


Ij there were no other reason for teaching 
kindness to animals I think this would be reason 
enough, that it makes everybody happier. 


‘ Whee: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITERS AND 
SPEAKERS. 
Dear Mr. Angell: 

In your February issue you suggested, at 
the close of an article on the above subject, 
that three things were to be carefully con- 
sidered in editorials and addresses. First, to 
have an opening that will attract attention; 
second, to close before the audience is tired; 
and, third, to say a bright thing in closing. 
Can you kindly give me a few of your per- 
sonal experiences ? 

Answer, Certainly, I could give you a 
great many. 

At a ministerial convention I won atten- 
tion by telling how an ungodly blacksmith 
had sworn he would thrash every Methodist 
minister who went through his pass of the 
mountains on his circuit, and succeeded 
until one day a gigantic brother appeared, 
loudly singing, ‘Oh, how happy are they 
who their Saviour obey, And have laid up 
their treasures above,’’ and in about one 
minute laid the blacksmith on the ground 
and sat on top of him and resumed singing 
“Oh, how happy are they,” keeping time 
with handcuffs until the blacksmith promised 
to go to a camp meeting on the other side of 
the mountains, where he became converted 
into a good Christian, and thereafter his 
house became the home of all Methodist 
clergymen traveling over that pass in the 
mountains, 

Speaking in a great meeting, presided over 
by the Governor of Minnesota, and com- 
posed of the most prominent citizens of Min- 
neapolis, I told them how any hoodlum on 
any windy night could set a fire in their 
lumber district which would burn down half 
their city, and of the importance of humanely 
educating their hoodlums, and my address 
was thought of so much importance that I 
had at once to go to another hall on the same 
evening and repeat it. 

Addressing the great Maryland Sunday 
School Convention, at Baltimore, crowded 
to suffocation—platform, floor and galleries— 
I had every eye and ear when I told them 
how at the close of the organization of our 
Massachusetts Society to prevent cruelty to 
God’s dumb creatures, its secretary went 
with me to my office underneath the hall and 
kneeling down we prayed for God’s blessing, 
which God has given us in unstinted measure. 

In Tremont Temple I was brought on to 
speak at nine o’clock at night, when everybody 
wanted to go home, and not a single person 
left until I had finished. I began by telling 
them that we were a home missionary society 
for the conversion of American heathen. And 
then I told them how a Catholic boatman 
converted a Jew by putting his head under 
water three times, the first two to convert 
him, and the third to be sure of his dying in 
the faith. And then I told them that if 
these cattle were God’s cattle, as the Bible 
tells us, we were as truly in His service as 
the man who preaches the gospel and the 
éther man who goes missionary to the heathen. 

At the time of my first address to the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Convention, when 
it was comparatively a new thing, and I was 
granted only a few minutes on the last evening 
of the convention to speak, I began by telling 
them that Agassiz, the great teacher, who 
loomed above all other teachers like Mount 
Washington among little hills, was a firm be- 
liever in the immortality of animals and I 
kept them until ten o’clock, and they told 
me it was the most important thing they had 
before the convention. 

I remember having good fortune in address- 
ing about three thousand Boston drivers and 
teamsters at our Boston Theatre one night 
(every seat being filled) by telling them about 
a man in Naples, Italy, who dying, gained 
future happiness because he had during his 
whole life shown so great kindness to the 
ill treated and abused donkeys of that city. 
My good friend, John Boyle O’Reilly, came 
to hear that address. 

In my address to the great biennial National 
Unitarian Convention at Saratoga Springs, 


I began by saying that the Springfield Re- 
publican of that morning had stated that 
two great conventions were being held at 
Saratoga Springs, the biennial National 
Unitarian Convention and the Democratic 
State Convention, that it had no doubt that 
the Democrats would satisfy the Unitarians 
that human nature was not always quite so 
good as Unitarians were accustomed to think it, 
and the editor’s hope was that the Unitarians 
would satisfy the Democrats that there is one 
God, And then I added that the Springfield 
Republican had in those few words told the 
great mission of the Unitarian church, to put 
its brains and its money in great efforts to 
convert the masses who attend no churches 
and whose children go to no Sunday schools 
to believe in the existence of one God and 
then let the other churches carry them as 
much farther as they can. The result of 
that address was an earnest invitation to 
speak in various Unitarian churches on 
Lord’s Days, in one of which, in Washington, 
D. C., I remember having one of my largest 
audiences. 

I could add many more to these instances 
in which I have succeeded both with editorials 
and addresses by taking pains, first, to win 
the audiences to attention, and, second, sub- 
sequently to affect them. 

But of all the hundreds of addresses I have 
had the pleasure of giving in our own country 
and abroad, I remember no one that gave me 
at the time greater happiness (it was about 
fifty years ago) than an address which I was 
asked to give at a farewell supper of the 
guests of one of our large Boston hotels to 
its most popular family of father, mother, and 
beautiful children just starting for the then 
jar off California. When, being called upon 
as ‘‘Angell, Angell, Angell,’ I took up the 
subject of guardian angels, which are sup- 
posed to sometimes watch over and guard us 
in times of danger, and which we all hoped 
would watch over and guard our friends on 
their then long journey. That there were 
such guardian angels I claimed I had good 
reason to think from the sixth chapter of 
the Second of Kings, which tells how the 
servant of the man of God (Elisha) beheld a 
host of enemies about the city with horses 
and chariots and said unto his master, ‘‘Alas, 
how shall we do?” And Elisha answered, 
“Fear not. For they that be with us. are 
more than they that be with them.” And 
Elisha prayed. And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man and he saw. And 
behold the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire, round about Elisha.” At the 
close of that address, the young lady whom 
it became my duty to escort that evening to 
the table said with glowing eyes, “I am proud 
of my partner.’”’ And I felt very glad and 
believe that about everybody else there felt 
equally happy. The young lady who spoke so 
kindly to me was the daughter of some 
general. Perhaps she is living and may re- 
member the incident now. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A PLEA FROM THE DELIVERY 
HORSES. 


‘“‘Please order your supplies each day early 
in the morning and save my tired legs from 
lots of needless calls afternoons and evenings. 
It is the hard and fast driving that kills me.” 

I have caused the above, taken from the 
Indianapolis Humane Society, to be widely 
reprinted in Boston and other Massachusetts 
papers. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<i 


“THE VERMONTER.” 

From this beautiful paper, published at 
White River Junction, Vermont, we have 
taken various beautiful pictures and inter- 
esting articles, and always received it as a 
ray of sunlight to help illuminate our life. 
Its editor says he never fails to read Our Dumb 
Animals entire, and admits that he has re- 
ceived much journalistic advantage from it. 

GEO, T. ANGELL. 
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MAYOR IN HUMANE ACT. 


Appeal of Crippled Dog Touches His Tender 
Heart. 


(Special to The Courier.) 


Hopkinsville, Ky., Jan. 23—Mayor Charles 
M. Meacham has established such a wide- 
spread reputation for kindness of heart and 
alleviation of suffering among the poor and 
afflicted that even dumb brutes have begun 
to appeal to him in their extremity. 

A few days ago a big black dog went to the 
mayor’s office and whined about the door 
until he was driven away. He returned again 
and again, only to be driven away each time. 
Finally he returned and found the door open. 
He bolted inside and going up to the mayor’s 
desk began whining in a pitiful way. Just as 
the mayor was about to drive the dog away 
he noticed that the canine was holding up 
his right hind leg in a peculiar manner and, 
upon examination, he found that the bone was 
fractured. 


The appeal of the dog struck Mayor 
Meacham in a tender spot, and calling to the 
dog he took him to the office of Dr. J. B. 
Jackson. Verifying the mayor’s theory that 
the bone was broken, another physician was 
called to assist in the operation and the frac- 
tured bone was set and bound up in splints. 


Dear Sir:—The dog referred to is now 
nearly well and has found other friends in the 
city. No owner has yet been found. He had 
to be chloroformed to set the broken leg. 
Since the publication of the article herewith 
attached, many sympathetic people have be- 
come interested in the dog, a fox hound, and 
he is somewhat of a public pet. He appears 
to know me when he meets me on the street, 
and greets me with a friendly wag of his tail. 
I have been a reader cf your paper for years. 


Yours truly, 
CHAS. M. MEACHAM. 


THE KINDNESS OF LINCOLN. 


When Thomas Lincoln was moving from 
Pigeon Creek, Indiana, to their Illinois home 
his son, Abraham, proved the extreme kind- 
ness of his heart in at least two instances. On 
both of these occasions the kindness was to 
animals. And that speaks volumes. In 
those days there was no Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. There were 
next to no schools, let alone refined teachers 
to instil in the mind of the little western boy 
lessons of kindness. But his mother had 
taught him to be kind above all else. This 
seed fell into a heart naturally kind. Many a 
time the wheels of their great moving wagons 
sank hub-deep in the mire. Abraham was 
first to put his shoulder to a wheel and give 
the long-suffering oxen help. Their little dog 
in crossing one stream got left behind. The 
puppy set up a pitiful yelping. And, though 

e wasn’t worth going after, Abraham waded 
back after him barefooted. He wouldn't 
even take the cattle back through the icy 
water. Having waded across he picked up 
the now happy dog and waded back again. 
This was in the severest winter weather. His 
only explanation was, “I cannot bear to see 
even a puppy in distress.”’ 

The above came to us on the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birthday. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AN ENGINE DRIVER’S STORY. 


“Yes, indeed, we have some queer little 
incidents happen to us,’ said the engine 
driver, as he plied his oil can about and under 
his machine. “‘A queer thing happened to 
me about a year ago. You'd think it queer 
for a rough man like me to cry for ten minutes, 
and nobody hurt, either, wouldn’t you? Well, 
I did, and I can almost cry every time I think 
of it. I was running along one afternoon 
pretty lively, when I approached a little vil- 


( Courtesy of Boston Globe.) 


ALBERT E. LYNCH’S ST. BERNARD DOG “JERRY.” 


WOUNDED DOG GOES TO CAMBRIDGE | 


RELIEF HOSPITAL ALONE FOR 
TREATMENT. 


Whines at Door of the Institution Until it is 
Opened and Allows Surgeons to Dress 
Broken Leg. 


Remarkable canine intelligence was dis- 
played last evening by the handsome St. Ber- 
nard dog “‘Jerry,”” owned by Albert E. Lynch, 
a prominent Cambridge business man. With 


one of its legs badly wounded, the animal | 


made its way unattended to the Cambridge 
relief hospital and whined at the door until 
admitted for treatment. 

About 7.30 o’clock. Dr. George V. Buehler, 
head surgeon at the hospital, heard the dog 
at the main entrance to the institution. The 
whining grew so persistent that Dr. Buehler 
went to the door and opened it. He found 
“Jerry” lying on his side, his head against the 
door, and his right foreleg badly torn and 
bleeding. 

Then he discovered that the member was 
broken. There was no one with the dog and 
Dr. Buehler immediately realized that the 
animal had come to the entrance of his own 
accord. 
geon’s mind that any creature displaying 
such intelligence as to come to the hospital, 
when in need, should not have his confidence 
destroyed by neglect. 

The dog was not unwilling when he was 
led through the building to the operating 
room in the rear. An examination revealed 
an old swelling on his right knee, but imme- 
diately below it was the break and the flesh 
was torn badly. It is believed that the dog 
was on the street, and was unable to get out 


lage where the track cuts through the streets. 
I slacked up a little, but was still making good 
speed, when suddenly, about twenty rods 
ahead of me, a little girl, not more than three 
years old, toddled on to the track. You can’t 
even imagine my feelings. 

“There was no way to save her. It was 
impossible to stop, or even slacken much, at 
that distance, as the train was heavy and the 
grade descending. In ten seconds it would 
have been all over; and after reversing and 
applying the brakes, I shut my eyes. I didn’t 
want to see any more. As we slowed down 


The thought flashed into the sur- | 


of the way of a passing vehicle on account of 
his former injury. 

During the examination and the work of 

setting the bone and dressing the wound 
“Jerry’”’ held up his leg for Dr. Buehler and 
Dr. Ogden, seeming to know, although both 
surgeons were strangers to him, that what 
was being done was for his good. 
When the splints had been bound in place, 
Dr. Buehler called the attention of an ex- 
pressman who came to the hospital to the 
dog and he immediately identified ‘“‘Jerry” 
as Mr. Lynch’s dog. Later Joseph Lynch, a 
son of the owner, and George D. Colgan called 
at the hospital and ‘‘Jerry’’ welcomed them 
with a wag of his tail and accompanied them 
to Mr. Lynch’s home, at the corner of Sumner 
and Amory streets, a short distance from the 
hospital. 

“Jerry” Lynch, as the dog is familiarly 
known, is the pet of the entire section where 
he lives. He has been in Mr. Lynch’s family 
ever since he was a puppy, seven years ago. 
He weighs about two hundred pounds, loves 
all the children in the neighborhood and is 
very fond of attending fires. 

“Jerry” has always cared for the Lynch 
children and it is told of him that when one 
of the children yielded to the temptation to 
catch on behind a wagon, he seized the child’s 
garment and gently but firmly pulled her 
away. 

On another occasion little Maida Lynch 
wandered away from home. The dog was her 
constant companion and he went with her. 
Before the child’s disappearance had been 
reported to the police, a man who recognized 
the dog brought the child back to her home, a 
mile away.—Boston Sunday Globe, Feb. 7, 1909. 


my fireman stuck his head out of the cab 
window to see what I’d stopped for, when he 
laughed, and shouted to me: ‘Jim, look 
here!’ I looked, and there was a big, black 
Newfoundland dog holding the little girl in his 
mouth, leisurely walking toward the house 
where she evidently belonged. _ She was kick- 
ing and crying, so that I knew she wasn’t 
hurt and the dog had saved her. 


“My fireman thought it funny and kept on 
laughing, but I cried like a woman! just 


couldn’t help it, I had a little girl of my own 
at home.’’—Selected. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, March, 1909. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


_ 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“* Personal.’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and ninety-five new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy- 
four thousand and four. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge im the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

At the February meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held this 
morning, President Angell reported that the 
prosecuting agents of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety, in their investigation of complaints 
during the month, examined four thousand, 


‘six hundred and five animals, took one hun- 


dred and one horses from work, and merci- 
fully killed two hundred and four horses and 
other animals. 

One hundred and ninety-five new Bands of 
Mercy have been formed during the month, 
making a total of seventy-four thousand and 
four. 

The Massachusetts Society has received 
during the month a bequest of one thousand 
dollars from Miss Joanna C. Thompson of 
Holliston, and a bequest of one thousand dol- 
lars from the estate of Edward A. Brooks of 
Northampton, and has been remembered in 
will of Miss Ellen T. Emerson, daughter of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, of Concord, by gift 
of one thousand dollars, and in will of Clar- 
ence W. Jones of Brookline, by gift of one 
thousand dollars. 

Resolutions of regret were passed in relation 
to the death of our late district attorney, 
John B. Moran, and of Charles F. Donnelly, 
Esq. 

Boston, February 17, 1909. 


OUR LATE DIRECTOR, CHARLES F. 
DONNELLY. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of 
another of our excellent directors, Charles F. 
Donnelly, Esq., a man noted for his charity 
and humanity, and former legal adviser of 
the late Archbishop Williams. Mr. Donnelly 
was one of the founders of the Home for 
Destitute Catholic Children, was a member of 
our State Board of Charity, and was elected 
one of our directors on the recommendation 


of our good friend, the late Archbishop 
Williams. GEO. T. ANGELL, 
OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 


Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter <A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 288-3.- 

For Southeastern Massachusetts —Henry A, Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


FOR THE HORSES. 

The following appeared in various Boston 
papers, February 3, 1909, and probably in 
various other papers: ; 

Angell Wants Horses Protected 
from Cold. 
To the Editor of the Post: 

Sir—Thousands of horses are compelled 
to stand in the streets of Boston every day 
for more or less hours during the cold weather, 
and the chances seem to be that the month 
of February is to be a cold one. 

Will you kindly ask for the horses that 
every care be taken not only to see that they 
are properly covered with blankets on cold 
days while stopping, but also that so far as 
possible they shall so stand as to have the 
protection of the carriages or other vehicles 
they are drawing, instead of so standing that 
they protect the vehicles and are not pr 
tected themselves? GEO. T. ANGELL. 

Boston, Feb. 2. 


JOHN B. MORAN, OUR LATE BOSTON 
AND SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY. 

It is with sincere regret that we read of 
the death of Mr. Moran in the Boston Sunday 
Globe of February 7, which pays this tribute 

to his memory: 

“John B. Moran was one of the most 
striking and unique figures that ever left 
his impress upon the public life of Boston 
and Suffolk county. No man just like him 
was ever known here, and it is doubtful if 
one of his exact kind was ever known any- 
where since the beginning of time. 

“Austere as to his personal appearance, 
always abrupt and frequently gruff in his 
intercourse, caring absolutely nothing for 
society as society is generally understood, 
there was yet a winning side to John B. 
Moran, and a cry of distress never reached 
his ears without an immediate response. 

‘According to his means he had been called 
the most generous man in Boston, and, in a 
general way, that doubtless was so, although 
he was not a man who paraded his charities, 
but one that practiced that virtue with almost 
lifelong persistence. 

“In John B. Moran’s makeup there was so 
much of the fighting element that he never 
sought to avoid a conflict with anybody or 
anything.” 

Some years ago it became our duty to 
prosecute one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent polo players of Boston, because of 
his great cruelty to his horse. And we were 
sorry to find that several lawyers, who would 
have usually been very ready to help us, 
asked for various reasons to be excused in 
this case; and it was only after considerable 
search that we happened to think of John B. 
Moran, and he promptly accepted our in- 
vitation, fought the case valiantly, and 
secured the conviction and fine of the wealthy 
and prominent polo player. In the same 
case we thought it wise to send to another 
city for a veterinary surgeon to aid us at the 
trial and, to our surprise, he charged us 
twenty-five dollars for coming to the trial 
and testifying squarely against us. 

We have felt ever since grateful to John B. 
Moran for his services and the highest respect 
for him as a lawyer and a man. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOR MERCY’S SAKE. 

The brightest and best little paper—the 
most pithy, plucky, pure and neatly printed 
little monthly paper in America to-day is 
Our Dumb Animals. 

The December number is filled with beau- 
tiful pictures and choice Christmas matter. 
Better save the money you spend for sweet- 
meats these holidays and subscribe for such a 
paper. Give a copy to your public school 
for the children to read and be blessed and 
bless everybody all the year round. Try it. 

—Our Best Words, Shelbyville, Ill. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a prize 
of not less than two dollars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 

Over seventy-three thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“T will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S 
on our badges means 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information’’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
office address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
jor one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems 

6. For the president, 
badge. 


“Merciful Soctety Prevention of 


an imitation gold 


The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 


Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost tw enty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world hagpiet aad and peter, | is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, , President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 

1.—Sing Band of eg song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
a meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angeil Prize Contest Recitations,’’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members ma 
they have done to make human an 
and better. 

—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


then tell what 
dumb creatures 


“A. LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


A HUMANE PEOPLE. 

The Arabs, even though barbarians and 
half savage, are the most humane people. 
Every one knows the fame of Arabian horses. 
The Arab loves his horse as much as he does 
any member of his family. And in return the 
faithful horse loves him. Each would offer 
his life for the other. The Arab never touches 
his horse with whip or spur, but wins his 
obedience and affection with kind words. 

There isa story told of the freeing of Hassan, 
the Arab. He was captured by some enemies, 
and put in prison. He was bound hand and 
foot, and laid outside of the tent-prison. 
When night came Hassan could not sleep. 
Soon he heard the whinny of his faithful 
horse. He rolled to where the horse stood, 
and the dumb animal sniffed about him and 
recognized his master. He picked up his 
master by his girdle and ran all the way home 
with him between his teeth. When they 
reached home the poor animal died. The 
Arab never forgot his friend’s last act. Thus 
we see there are humane people all over the 
world.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


atin 


A WONDERFUL BIRD. 

One day a wonderful bird tapped at the 
window of Mrs. Nansen’s (wife of the famous 
Arctic explorer) home at Christiania. In- 
stantly the window was opened, and in an- 
other moment she covered the little messenger 
with kisses and caresses. The carrier pigeon 
had been away from the cottage thirty long 
months, but it had not forgotten the way 
home. It brought a note from Nansen 
stating that all was going well with him and 
his expedition in the polar region. Nansen 
had fastened a message to the bird and turned 
it loose. The frail courier darted out into 
the blizzardly air. It flew like an arrow over 
a thousand miles of ocean and plains and 
forests and one morning entered the window 
of the waiting mistress and delivered the mes- 
sage which she had been awaiting so anx- 
iously.—Truth, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL POEM FROM UMPHREY LEE. 
The Prayer of the Speechless. 


A greater prayer’s 
Upon the air 
Than ever came from temple high; 
It rises wide 
On every side, 
Ascending slowly to the skies. 


Pleading humbly, 
Praying dumbly 

To the Pow’r who is above, 
To the High King, 
Kindly ruling, 

To the glorious God of Love. 


They, the speechless, 
Still beseeching 
For protection from the Man, 
From the danger 
Of his anger, 
From the lashings of his hand. 


And the Great One, 
In his wisdom, 
Will he not their moanings hear, 
And them hover, 
Stretching over 
Them the wings of Love and Care? 
UMPHREY LEE (The Boy Orator). 


ROBIN ENJOYS LITTLETON, N.H., AIR. 


A visitor that evidently appreciates the 
mountains in winter is a robin which has 
stayed in Littleton since the snow came and 
seems to have no intention of departing to 
sunnier climes. Every day he goes to the 
home of Dr. S. C. Sawyer for crumbs which 
the doctor puts on the window ledge for him. 
The doctor says the bird has not missed a day 
in coming all winter.— Manchester, N. H., 
Union. 

Dr. S. C. Sawyer and his wife are old and 
good friends of our secretary’s mother, who 
sends this clipping. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A FROSTY MORNING. 
(From Life and Health, Tacoma Park, Washington, D.C.) 


\ 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere jor 
any object preferred. 
ANGELL PRIZE 

CONTESTS 

IN HUMANE 

SPEAKING. 

We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, ‘‘ The 


American Huma Ne 
Education S oc i- 
ety.” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘‘Band of Mercy,”’ or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
erred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, also Mr. 
Angell’s Autobiography, in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 50 cents at office, or 60 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
muttances. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


US BE -KIND. 


LET 
Let us be kind; 
The way is long and lonely, 
And human hearts are asking for this blessing only— 

That we be kind. 
We can not know the grief that men may borrow, 
We can not see the souls storm-swept by sorrow, 
But love can shine upon the way to-day, to- 

morrow— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 

This is a wealth that has no measure, 

This is of heaven and earth the highest treasure— 
Let us be kind. 

A tender word, a smile of love in meeting, 

A song of hope and victory to those entreating, 

A glimpse of God and brotherhood while life is 

fleeting— 

Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 
Around the world the tears of time are falling, 
And for the loved and lost these human hearts are 
calling— 
Let us be kind. 
To age and youth let gracious words be spoken, 
Upon the wheel of pain so many weary lives are 
broken, 
We live in vain who give no tender token— 
Let us be kind. 
Let us be kind; 
The sunset tints will soon be in the west, 
Too late the flowers are laid then on the quiet 
breast— 
Let us be kind. 
And when the angel guides have sought and found us, 
Their hand shall link the broken ties of earth that 
bound us, 
And heaven and home shall brighten all around us— 
Let us be kind. 
—Sacred Heart Review. 


ALL LIFE DIVINE. 

Petitions to President Roosevelt are in 
circulation, praying that functionary to 
abandon his contemplated African hunting 
trip to slaughter wild animals for sport. 

It is difficult to comprehend how humanity, 
or civilization, is to be subserved by the 
slaughter of wild animals occupying the fens 
and jungles of tropical regions on a distant 
continent. If all life is divine why sacrifice 
it unnecessarily? Killing for pleasure is 
neither humane nor merciful, but barbarous. 
The pulpit, the press, the truly good every- 
where, should join in discouraging the waste 
of life which has as rightful a claim to exist- 
ence as has the most exalted or refined of 
human kind. Cowper was not far in the 
wrong when he bade us: 

“Turn aside and let the reptile live.” 


—The Progressive Thinker, Chicago, Feb. 13. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 

ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What’ do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 

(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 

(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run through 
galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soonas youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


HUMANE 
SS. 
>) 
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THE RICH LITTLE KITTY. 
I’m a rich little kitty 
I live at my ease, 
I eat when I’m hungry, 
I sleep where I please, 
Sometimes on the sofa, 
Sometimes on the bed, 
Right on the soft pillows 
If nothing is said. 
My mistress she loves me, 
She says I’m so sweet, 
Such a dear little dumpling, 
I’m most fit to eat. 
She hugs me and kisses 
Me right on my nose, 
She says that my mouth 
Is as pink as a rose. 
She says that I’m pretty 
With bright shining eyes 
That sparkle at night 
Like the stars in the skies. 
She says that my paws 
Are as soft as fine silk 
And my breast is as white 
As the purest of milk. 
She says that I sing 
Just as sweet as a bird, 
That my songs are the sweetest 
That ever were heard. 
I love my dear mistress 
So loving and kind 
And I know I could never 
A better home find. 
For I’m a rich little kitty 
I live at my ease, 
I go where I want to, 
And IdoasI please. —Cat Journal. 


LINCOLN’S TENDERNESS OF HEART. 


His sympathies went forth to animals as 
well as to his fellow men. Upon one of his 
visits to General Grant’s headquarters in 
front of Petersburg, just before the Appo- 
mattox campaign began, he stepped into the 
telegraph operator’s tent in company with 
Colonel Bowers, our adjutant general. I was 
in the tent at the time, and my attention was 
attracted to three tiny kittens crawling about 
the floor. The mother had died, and the little 
wanderers in their grief were mewing pite- 
ously. Mr. Lincoln picked them up tenderly, 
sat down on a camp chair, took them on his 
lap, stroked their soft fur, and murmured, 
“Poor little creatures! Don’t cry! You'll 
be taken good care of.”’ Then, turning to 
Bowers, he said, ‘‘Colonel, I hope you will see 
that these poor little motherless waifs are given 
plenty of good milk and treated kindly.” 
“T will see that they are taken in charge by 
the cook of our mess and well cared for, Mr. 
President,’’ replied Bowers. Three times I 
saw the President go to that tent during his 
short visit, and pick up those little kittens, 
fondle them, and take out his handkerchief 
and wipe their eyes as they lay on his lap, 
purring their gratitude. It seemed a strange 
sight, on the eve of battle, when everyone 
was thinking only of the science of destruc- 
tion, to see the hand that by a stroke of the 
pen had loosed the shackles of four millions 
of bondsmen, and had signed the commission 
of every officer of that gallant army, from the 
general in chief to the humblest leutenant, 
tenderly caressing three stray kittens. It 
was a trivial circumstance, but it spoke more 
eloquently than words of the kindness of his 
heart.—GEN. HORACE PORTER, in Leslie’s Weekly. 


VIVISECTION. 
The Paris Anti-Vivisection Society numbers 
15,000 members and has thirty deputies in 


Parliament. At a recent meeting it passed 
three resolutions: to make it a penal offense 
to steal dogs on public highways; to reor- 
ganize the Fourriére, or home for stray ani- 
mals; and to suppress vivisection experiments 
in primary and secondary instruction. 

When the question of vivisection in higher 
education was discussed, some doctors argued 
it could not be entirely dispensed with, 


FROM “THE CAT JOURNAL,” ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PLEASANT INFORMATION. 

At our table this morning we are glad to 
find that our Band of Mercy agent, Mr. A. 
Judson Leach, at the expense of our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society through one 
of its generous members, has been to Bar 
Harbor, Maine, and founded branches of our 
American Band of Mercy in all the schools of 
that important summer residence of so many 
prominent citizens of many cities and towns of 
our country. Also, that he has been to Beverly, 
Massachusetts, and organized there about 
two thousand school children in branches of 
our Bands of Mercy. ‘Also, through the efforts 
of Mrs. Augusta W. Reed of New York city, 
addresses have been secured at her summer 
home, Greenwich, Connecticut, from Dr. Wil- 
liam A, Maxwell, superintendent of the public 
schools of New York city; Dr. John E. Dewey, 
philosophy professor of Columbia University; 
Mme. Von Klenner, president of the New York 
Women’s Press Club, and others. And some 
thousands of the children of that summer 
residence town have also been organized in 
our American Band of Mercy. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
515 Lygore St., North Carlton, 
Melbourne, Australia, 
Dear Mr. Angell: Nov. 22, 1908. 
Some little time ago I wrote to you telling 
you what I had done to form Bands of Mercy 
in connection with the Children’s Lyceums, 
in England and South Africa, and now in 
Australia. I have been lecturing in Aus- 
tralia for twelve months and my last place 
to visit was Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
I had the pleasure to form a Band of Mercy 
in that city, which I am sure will be of untold 
ood, 
? I am, with all kind and loving thoughts 
to you, dear sir, and our dumb friends, 
ELLEN GREEN. 
P.S. This is the first Band of Mercy in 
Queensland, Australia, and I feel it a great 
honour to have been the means of its in- 
auguration. I am now lecturing in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, and will try to form a 
Band here. 


A FRIEND TO THE CATS. 

We are glad to see in the Boston Evening 
Record, of February 17, that Judge Went- 
worth fined an office boy twenty-five dollars 
for tying a string to a cat and suspending it 
out of a sixth story window from which it 
fell to the ground and was killed. 

The judge said that but for the boy’s youth 
he would have sent him to prison. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CARRIER PIGEON’S RACE FOR LIFE. 
The passengers on the ferryboat Piedmont, 
from Oakland, Cal., were treated to the spec- 
tacle of a speed test between a sea eagle anda 
carrier pigeon, in which the smaller bird won 
by saving its life. When the boat was op- 
posite Goat Island, P. H. Schlotzhauer, a 
pigeon fancier of Alameda, released five birds. 
Among them was the famous five-year-old 
homer, Duke of Richmond, who has proved 
his right to a title of nobility in more than a 
score of long distance flights. The pigeons 
rose into the air and circled several times. 
Four of them turned towards the east, but 
the fifth, which was the Duke of Richmond, 
was seen to flirt and drop towards the Pied- 
mont. Then the passengers made out that 
the pigeon was being pursued by a large bird. 
The two birds were at an elevation of one 
thousand feet when the chase began, with the 
carrier a short distance in the lead. As by 
instinct he dropped straight for the place 
where his master had released him, and land- 
ing upon the ladies’ deck of the Piedmont, 
fluttered through the cabin door. The sea 
eagle was so confident that it would strike 
its prey that it did not check its pursuit until 
within ten feet of the rail of the ferryboat. 
Then it wheeled suddenly, and hovering about 
the stern of the boat for a few moments, 
winged its way back towards Goat Island. 
Once inside the cabin, the frightened pigeon 
ran down the aisle until it came to a pas- 
senger reading a newspaper. As if sure of 
protection, it fluttered up to his side and 
perched on the arm of his seat. There it was 

caught by Schlotzhauer and safely caged. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE KIND OF LETTERS WE ARE RECEIV- 
ING ALMOST EVERY DAY, FREQUENTLY 
QUITE A NUMBER IN A SINGLE MAIL. 

New Haven, Connecticut, 


February 3, 1909. 
My dear Mr. Angell: 


At one of our recent Band of Mercy meet- 
ings I showed your picture to the children. 
As one little girl looked at it she said, ‘“‘Oh, I 
wish he was my grandpa. His face is just 
like an angel.’’ So we all thiak, Mr. Angell, 
and may God give you many years of peace 
and en and strength to carrying on 
and on the noble work. You have done what 
no other man has done for the world and 
certainly you have made a wonderful success. 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. HARRY B. EKMARK. 


P.S. Our Band of Mercy (number 73,570) 
now numbers seventy-one members. 


Don’t forget your cat. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


CONTRASTS. 

There comes to our table, this morning, 
notice from our State House that a man 
whom we have prosecuted for cruelty to 
animals and have had sentenced to pay a 
fine of fifty dollars and be sent a month to 
our House of Correction, is trying to get a 
law that would greatly interfere with our 
usefulness; we think his chances are small. 

On the other hand we have notice that the 
daughter of our great citizen, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Miss Ellen T. Emerson, who has 
recently died, has left a thousand dollars by 
her will to aid our humane work. 

When, on entering the practice of law, 
nearly sixty vears ago, we decided, by advice 
of Hon. Richard Fletcher, Judge of our Su- 
preme Judicial Court, to accept one of the 
two excellent propositions made to us by two 
of the best known and respected lawyers of 
Massachusetts, and became the partner of 
the Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, we found ourself 
brought in contact with several of our most 
distinguished citizens, including Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, George 
Ticknor, Wendell Phillips, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and not long after were called upon 
to render personal service to such men as 
Henry W. Longfellow, Ole Bull, Edwin Booth, 


our Catholic bishop and others of great 
prominence. 

We well remember among these Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Subsequently we wrote, 


asking him to deliver a short address at one 
of the annual meetings of our Humane So- 
cieties. Mr. Emerson wrote us a kind letter, 
but was so occupied with other duties that he 
thought he must decline. We replied, quot- 
ing from Sir Walter Scott’s poems, “‘One note 
upon his bugle horn were worth a thousand 
men,” and received in answer from him a kind 
Emersenian letter which we shall never forget. 
In another case our legal clientage was of 
great advantage. We arranged for an annual 
meeting of our Humane Society, in our 
Boston Music Hall, and wanted three thousand 
people to fill it. There was no difficulty in 
getting the Governor and the Mayor, but the 
getting the three thousand people to listen 
to them was another matter. So we decided 
promptly to call on Ole Bull to agree to play 
the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ and we had, we 
believe, about every seat in Music Hall 
filled to hear Ole Bull; about which the Even- 
ing Transcript was so thoughtless as to say 
“that it was a regular Bull bait,’ which we 

guess was not far from the fact. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM A QUAKER LADY. 
Dear Mr. Angell: 

Thy letter of yesterday is this moment to 
hand, and I hasten to reply, that my name 
must not be mentioned with my Christmas gijt. 
If it had been one thousand times as much, I 
should make the same request. 

My Quaker training shrinks from publicity, 
and also makes me more sympathetic than too 
many people I know. Thy grand, unselfish 
labors jor wrongs, of every kind, need reward 
“here below,” though we feel assured they 
will be eternal, in the blessed future life. 

I am “only a teacher,” with heavy home 
expenses, but have managed to save a little 
“nest egg’? which I expect to forward to thee 
before very long. It is $500, paying six per 
cent interest, March and September, whole 
amount of $500 due 1920. 

At present, the interest is needed for tax 
and some repairs to my home, after which I 
can donate the bond to thy grand ‘‘Humane 
Education Society”’ and which is my especial 
hobby. 

Nothing but education can soften 
hard hearts.” 

Sincerely hoping thy health is no worse for 
this winter’s ‘‘whimsical weather,’’ 

With most cordial good wishes, I remain, 

Ever gratefully thy friend. 


“coarse, 


‘* Blessed are the Merciful.” 


THE WORD NO. 

Our humane societies are, or all ought to be, 
aggressive, and lots of difficult questions are 
constantly coming up which require to be 
wisely dealt with in a manner that will be 
satisfactory and still give no offence. Of the 
two cases against polo players which we prose- 
cuted last fall, one man paid his fine, fifty 
dollars; the other appealed to a higher court 
and through his counsel made various efforts 
to have the prosecution stopped, and finally, 
through a prominent Boston gentleman, ap- 
pealed to us on the ground that if we con- 
tinued the prosecution it might result in great 
injury to our humane societies. We listened 
quietly, patiently, and pleasantly, and then 
put a few questions before him. What would 
the Massachusetts judges think if, after they 
had decided a case in our favor, we dropped 
the case? What would our several hundred 
agents through the state, who were liable to be 
constantly called upon to take charge of these 
cases, think of such a procedure on our part? 
What would the thousands of people who con- 
tribute to support our Societies think of it? 
What would the newspapers think of it? 
Then we endeavored to satisfy him, and 
think we did, that if he should pay us ten 
thousand dollars we could not stop that prose- 
cution short of the final decision of the courts. 

We know perfectly well the great influence, 
political and financial, which men who ride 
docked horses have and that it costs a good deal 
of money to endeavor to hold them to the 
same responsibility that we hold poorer people. 

When we prosecuted the polo player years 
ago, a number of leading lawyers declined our 
request to act as our counsel. A veterinary 
surgeon that we sent for out of town, to get a 
man beyond the reach of polo influence, 
charged us twenty-five dollars and testified 
squarely against us. 

This is only one of many cases which are 
constantly coming up, in which mistakes are 
liable to do vast damage. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
BECAUSE WE SPOKE A KIND WORD 


FOR THE SPARROW. 

We deeply regret to learn, on this Jan. 23, 
that because we deemed it a duty last spring 
to speak a kind word for the sparrow, we are 
hereatter to lose two ten dollar subscriptions 
that have hitherto aided us in protecting 
from cruelty God’s lower creatures, which it 
has seemed our duty to endeavor to protect. 

We think our friends would say that though 
a man of moderate means, the protection of 
animals has cost us during the past forty 
years more than fijty thousand dollars, and 
probably from business chances offered us, 
a much larger sum, and we do most earnestly 
wish that we had the power to furnish all the 
money needed, but we have not, and are 
profoundly sorry when, for any cause, any 
person feels it a duty to withdraw help from 
this great and merciful work. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DURING THIS MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 
Every person who has not the means to 
provide sufficient feed for his horse or mule, 
can obtain a bale of hay free of cost. 
All applicants must bring a written recom- 
mendation from some well known citizen. 
MELZER BROS., 
114 E. Maryland St. 
We gladly republish the above notice 
which has been published by the newspapers 
of Evansville, Ind. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 
From this society we have a splendid report 
of the good work being done. They sub- 


scribe in large numbers for Our Dumb Animals 
each year, and shower upon us thanks and 
praise. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT DO ANIMALS THINK OF US? 


Who can look into the eyes of the horse or 
dog and say they do not think? The question 
to be discussed is ‘‘What do they think of us?” 

I like to think that there is a future life of 
some kind for the animal, where it may enjoy 
a comfortable existence from the wrongs it 
suffers here. 

If my idea be wrong and there is no other 
life than the one they live here, for the crea- 
tures we call dumb, it is for that reason more 
important still that we should make a heaven 
for them here. One would think that where 
this higher motive does not appeal to people, 
they would at least be kind to the animal the 
happen to have in their possession, throug 
sheer selfishness, as the creature well cared for 
and kindly treated is usually quiet and gentle, 
and is worth more in dollars and cents than the 
one which is nervous and irritable. People 
should be instructed in these things by the 
press, from the lecture platform, in the Sunday 
school and from the pulpit. We hear sermons 
upon every subject under the sun but this one. 
How seldom even in the home are children 
taught that the little creatures they are per- 
mitted to play with, and many times torture, 
feel as keenly as they themselves do. 


“The same force fashioned the sparrow 
That fashioned man, the king. 
The God of the whole gave a spark of soul 
To furred and feathered things; 
And I am my brother’s keeper, 
And I will fight his fight 
And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world shall set things right.” 


MRS. M. WELSH, in Centerburg, Ohio, Gazette, 


Feb. 18, 1909. 
THE SNOWBIRD. 
He sits in winter's sleet and the snow is round his 


feet, 
But he cares not for the cold; 
For his little cheerful heart thinks the snow as fair 
a part 
As the summer's green and gold. 


On the branches bare and brown, with their crystals 
for a crown, 
Sits the tiny winter bird; 
In the dark and stormy days lightening the lonely 
ways 
With his constant cheery word. 


To his mission he is true; God has work for him 
to do— 
With his happy song to cheer; 
In his sweet life’s simple speech lessons high and 
glad to teach 
In the dark days of the year. 


Oh, his little heart is strong, and he never thinks 
it wrong 
That to him this lot is given; 
Never envies birds that sing in the summer or the 
spring 
Underneath a sunny heaven. 


“‘Wouldst thou choose thy time or way?’’ seems 
the blithesome tune to say— 
“God hath ordered these for thee; 
Where thy life can praise him best he hath set 
thee; only rest 
And his purpose thou shalt see.” 
CARL SPENCER, in Boston Sunday Herald, 
Feb. 14, 1909. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS IN HOTELS AND 
STEAMERS. 


We cannot express too warmly our pleasure 
at the kind letters we have received from our 
leading sea-shore and mountain hotels and 
steamers, welcoming to their reading and 
parlor tables the beautifully-bound volumes 
of our paper we have been sending them. 
No one can estimate the good that may come 
from this distribution. And on the principle 
that he who sows most liberally will reap the 
most bountiful harvest, we believe that gifts. to 
our Society from those who read them will not 
only pay the cost, but give us larger sums for 
increased usefulness. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


HOW AN ANGEL OPENED THE MOUTH 
OF AN ASS. 

In the twenty-second chapter of Numbers 
in our Old Testament, beginning with the 
twenty-first verse, our readers will find an 
account of how an angel of the Lord stood 
with a drawn sword before Balaam to prevent 
his doing what the Lord had commanded 
him not to do. And three times Balaam, not 
seeing thé angel, struck his ass, and the ass 
seeing the angel in the way reproached Balaam 
for his cruelty. 

Our secretary, Mr. Guy Richardson, re- 
cently related in addressing a meeting of 
Hebrews in Boston a little incident which 
occurred in our own history, and declared 
that this Bible case of Balaam’s was the first 
ever read of in human history in which a cruel 
man was converted to humanity. And then 
related to them how, when we were put on 
to represent our college class ina great dis- 
cussion in one of our large college societies, 
our opponent, a witty but not popular man, 
thought it a good chance to make fun of our 
name, as we were the only Angell ever entered 
on the records of Dartmouth College. He did 
make a good deal of fun, although the boys 
did not feel it was quite fair to make fun of 
our name. He closed by saying that for an 
angel we had accomplished very little in the 
way of argument. Just at that moment (for 
what reason we cannot tell) our mind leaped 
back across the centuries to the twenty- 
second chapter of Numbers, and rising we 
said, ‘I will cheerfully admit that for an 
angel I may not have accomplished so much 
this evening in the way of argument as I 
should have been glad to, but I do believe 
that I have accomplished here in Dartmouth 
College to-night one thing that has never 
been accomplished but once before in the 
history of the world, and that was when an 
angel opened the mouth of Balaam’s ass.” 
The shout that went up was overwhelming; 


we dropped our opponent without another | 


word. The name clung to him through col- 
lege. You would sometimes hear it called 
out on the football ground, ‘‘Go it, Balaam!”’ 
And at a later period I was elected to preside 
for one year over the discussions of that col- 
lege society. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DARTMOUTH COL 


B 


LEGE IN 1803. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE IN 1909. 


A WOMAN WHO WINS FAME. 

Under the above title comes to our table a 
fine picture of Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, heroic 
agent of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Humane Societies and a deputy sheriff of 
Cheshire County, New Hampshire, who has 
been doing splendid work for the prevention 

of cruelty to children and animals. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

The St. John (N.B.) Monitor denounces 
anonymous letter writers as ‘‘cowards and 
assassins.” 

We are never troubled by such letters be- 
cause if any of such a disagreeable nature are 
sent to us we never see them, for they are 
attended to and answered (if at all) by other 
persons in our offices. The anonymous let- 
ters we receive are of a delightful character 
because usually they contain contributions to 
carry on our humane work, though of course 
we always prefer to give the names of their 
givers, because they help to obtain similar 
letters. 

When old Dr. Beecher, the once celebrated 
father of Henry Ward Beecher, was asked 
why he didn’t reply to some anonymous 
letter writer who attacked him, he said that 
“when he was a young man he was crossing 
a field one evening with a pile of books in 
his arms, when he suddenly met a small 
animal and hurled at it several volumes, 
resulting in so bad a smell that he had de- 
cided ever afterwards during life to let such 
animals alone.” GEO. T. ANGELL: 


In cold weather blanket your horses 
while stopping. 


SPEAK A CHEERFUL WORD. 

Did you never go out in the morning with a 
heart so depressed and saddened that a pall 
seemed spread over all the world? But on 
meeting some friend who spoke cheerily for a 
minute or two, if only upon mdifferent mat- 
ters, you have felt yourself wonderfully 
lightened. Even a child dropping into your 
house on an errand, has brought in a ray of 
sunshine which did not depart when he went 
his way again. It is a blessed thing to speak 
a cheerful word when you can. ‘‘Every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness’ the world over, 
and those who live in palaces are not exempt, 
and good words to such hearts are ‘‘like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Even 
strangers we meet casually by the way, in the | 
travelers’ waiting room, are unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the tone we use. It is the one 
with pleasant words on his lips to whom the | 
stranger in a strange land turns for advice and 
direction. Take it as a compliment, if some 
wayfarer comes to you to direct him which , 
street or which train to take; your manner | 
has struck him as belonging to one he can | 
trust. It is hard sometimes to speak a pleas- | 
ant word when the shadows rest on our hearts; | 
but nothing will tend more to lighten our | 
spirits than doing it. When you have no | 
opportunity to speak a cheering word, you 
can often send a full beam of sunshine into | 
the heart of some sorrowing friend, by writing 
a good, warm-hearted letter. 


“BOSTON 


We are glad to find in the Boston Post a 
most kind editorial in relation to the begin- 
ning of our humane work and to the success | 
which has attended it. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. ! 


THE VALUE OF A SMILE. 

The thing that goes the farthest toward making life 
worth the while, 

That costs the least and does the most is just a 
pleasant smile, 

That bubbles from a heart that loves its fellow men, 

Who drive away the clouds of gloom and coax the 
sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly 
kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when you see a cheery 
smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s never out of 
style; 

It nerves us on to try again when failure makes us 
blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good for me and 
you, 

It pays the highest interest, for it’s merely lent— 

It's worth a million dollars and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle up with 


cheer 

A hundred times before you squeeze out a soggy 
tear; 

It ripples out, moreover, to the heartstring that will 
tug, 


And always leaves an echo that is very like a hug. 
So smile away. Folks understand what by a smile 
is meant— 
I's worth a million dollars and it doesn’t cost a cent. 
CHAS. KRUSE. 


Always keep your dogs and cats nights 
where they will not disturb the sleep of your 
neighbors and so come in danger of being 
poisoned. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


73572 


73573 


73574 


73580 


73581 


73582 


73583 


73584 


73585 


73586 


73587 


73588 


78589 
73590 
73591 
73592 
73593 
73594 
73595 
73596 
73597 
73598 
73599 
73600 
73601 
73602 
73603 


Oneonta, N.Y. 

Star of Hope Band. 

P., Miss Hazel Wescott. 
Melrose, Mass 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., Alexander Scruton. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Lebanon Band. 

P., Ellen Hazelton. 
Crandall, Tex. 

Rosa Bonheur Band. 
P., Bernice McDonald. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Violet Band. 

P., Miss Agnes Goldberg 


7 Monte Seno, Wash. 


Loyal Defenders Band. 

P., Sarah Willis. 

Mifflinburg, Pa. 

Mifflinburg Band. 

P., William J. McWil- 
liams. 

West Webster, N.Y. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. Sadie A. Weeks 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Social Settlement Band. 

P., Purl Lewis. 

Alius, Okla. 

Our Band of Mercy Bd. 

P., Gertrude M. Wells. 

Charlottesville, Va. 

The Angell Band. 

P., Lewis Marshall. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

4th Grade Longfellow 
School Band. 

P., Walter Portman. 

5th Grade Longfellow 
School Band. 

P., Miss Flora Zaugg. 

4th Grade A Central 
School Band. 

P., Miss Reid. 

5th Grade Irving School 
Band. 

P., Miss Henry. 

The School Band. 

P., Miss Margaret Earley 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sherman School Bands. 

Knights of Mercy. 

P., Miriam Crouse. 

Royal Promise. 

P., Grace Pickering. 

Loyal. 

P., William Thomas. 

Lincoln. 

P., Carrie Waterman. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Jennie Wides. 

Lincoln. 

P., Herman Greenberg. 

Willing Helpers. 

P., Flora Gordon. 

Golden Star. 

P., Sadie Dombar 

Black Beauty. 

P., Beatrice Tribel. 

Loving Friends. 

P., June Walker. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Alice Grear. 

Golden Star. 

P., Beatrice Mallin. 

Sympathy. 

P., Katie Keller. 

William H. Taft. 

P., Eli Cohen. 

Sunshine 

P., Nellie Kautter. 

Star. 

P., George Lightfoot. 


73604 
73605 
73606 
73607 
73608 


73609 


73610 
73611 
73612 


73613 


73614 
73615 
73616 
73617 
73618 
73619 
73620 


73621 


73622 
73623 
73624 


73625 


73626 
73627 
73628 


73629 


73630 
73631 
73632 


73633 


73634 
73635 
73636 


73637 


73638 
73639 


73640 


Lincoln. 

P., Helen Ledman. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Matthew Woodside. 
Happy Children. 

P., Isabell Matthews. 
Androclus. 

P., Ida Effron. 
Kindergarten. 

P., George Wierner. 
North Reading, Mass. 
No. Reading School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., E. A. Delano. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. F. Holt. 

Div. 3. 

P., H. F. Skillen. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. A. Underwood. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Davis St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., H. J. Strong. 


P., I. S. Coleman. 
Div. 4. 

P., G. P. Pierce. 
Div. 5. 

P., A. L. Eastman. 
Div. 6. 

P., C. H. Bolton. 
Div. 7. 


Pleasant St. School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., J. L. Pease. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. H. Crowe. 
Div. 3. 

P., Emma Bitner. 
Div. 4. 

P., D. E. Knowlton. 
School St. School Bds 
Div. 1. 


P., L. A. Peck 

Div. 2. 

P., C. E. Smith 
Div. 3 

P., M. G. Goodell. 
Div. 4 


P., E. M. Allen. 

Chapman Street School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., L. T. Kennedy. 

Div. 2. 

P., Mary Hare. 

Div. 3. 

P., Marie West. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. C. Livermore. 

Main St. School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., N. B. Cummings. 

Div. 2 

P., H. M. Wetherhead. 

Div. 3. 

P., A. L. Johnson. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. L. Crafts. 

Green River School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. W. Strecker. 

Div. 2. 

P., M. A. Martin. 

Div. 3. 

P., L. A. Hoyt. 

Conway St. School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., Helen M. Anderson. 
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73673 
73674 
73675 


73676 
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Div. 2. 

P., R. A. Root. 

Div. 3. 

P., L. G. Hennick. 

Union St. School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. D. Roberts 

Div. 2. 

P., Lina M. Tillotson. 

Pierce St. School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Anna M. Dwyer. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. S. Perry. 

Four Corners Sch. Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Laura N. Don- 
olson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Gretchen Benjamin. 

District School No.3 Bd. 

P., Francos J. Brainerd. 

District Sch. No. 4 Bd. 

P., Edith M. Atkins. 

District Sch. No 7 Bd. 

P., Olive Weatherhead. 

District Sch. No. 8 Bd. 

P., Josephine Nash. 

District Sch. No. 9 Bd. 

P., Bertha E. Bryant. 

Newburyport, Mass 

Jackman School Bands. 

Div. 1. 


P., I. G. Kilton. 
Div. 2 
P., BP. Craig. 
Div. 3. 
P., A. L. Frost. 
Div. 4. 


P., J. W. Kimball. 
Div. 5. 

P., Florence Carleton. 
Div. 6. 


Div. é. 

P., B. E. Davis. 
Div. 8. 

P., L. E Kimball. 
Currier School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., S. B. Chute. 
Div. 2. 

P., G. L. Barrett. 
Div. 3. 

P.,R.V Marr. 
Div. 4. 

P., E. J. Edgerly 
Div. 5. 


P., E. W. Roaf. 


Kelley School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., I. E. Johnson. 

Div. 2. 

P., N G. Stone. . 

Div. 3 

P., E. J. Coffin 

Div. 4. 

P., A. L. Whitmore. 

Div. 5. 

P., E. F. Upton. 

Bromfield Street School 
Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., T. M. Reed 

Div. 2. 

P., F. Woods. 

Div. 3. 


P., E. B. Woodman. 
Div. 4. 

P., Elizabeth Boardman 
Curtis School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., F. L. Pettigrew. 
Div. 2. 

P., C. E. Hathaway. 
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73694 


73695 
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Div. 3. 

P., G. E. Bartlett. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. F. Whitmore. 
Davenport School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. E. O'Connell. 


Div. 2. 

P., G. S. MeArthur. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. L. Pritchard. 
Div. 4. 

P.. A. J. Dixon. 


Johnson School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., R. W. Brown. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. K. Dickins. 
Div. 3 

P., J. P. Haskell. 

Div. 4. 

P., J. J. Hubbard. 


Training School Bands. 


Div. 1. 
Div. 2. 
Div. 3. 
Div. 4 


P., of the four Divs., 


Miss Richards. 


Temple St. School Bds. 


Div. 1. 
P., Mary A. Doyle. 
Div. 2. 
P., E. F. Robinson. 


Moultonville Sch. Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., Helen S. Merrill. 
Div. 2. 

P., C. F. Merrill. 


Story Ave. School Band. 


P., Edith E. Davis. 


Ward Room School Bd. 
P., Adelena W. Sargent. 


Athol, Mass. 


Riverbend St. Sch. Bds. 


Div. 1. 
P., F. S. Hamilton. 
Div. 2. 
P., E. M. Bigelow. 
Div. 3. 


Div. 5. 

P., E. L. Smith 
Div. 6. 

P., C. S. Mann. 
Div. 7. 

P., L. M. Lovering. 


5 Lake Park School Bds. 


Div. 1. 


P., Claria Taylor. 
Div. 3. 

P., H. M. Sellig. 
Div. 4. 

P., Clara Jackson. 
Div. 5. 


Main St. School Bands. 


Div. 1. 


P., F. N. Young. 
Div. 3. 

P., B. S. Parmenter. 
Div. 4. 

P., H. L. Rogan. 


Highland School Bands. 


Div. 1. 
P., H. R. Jamieson. 


s Div. 2 


P., A. M. Waite. 

Div. 3. 

P., R. L. Martin. 

Div. 4. 

P., A. C. Rogan. 

Hapgood School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Minnie J. Stockwell. 

Div. 2. 

P., Agnes H. Flavin. 

Silver Lake Sch. Band. 

P., Miss Lucy S. Merritt 

Pleasant Street School 
Band. 

P., Miss Lena M. Bates. 

Partridgeville Sch. Bd. 

P., Miss Helen A. Went- 
worth. 

South Athol School Bd. 

P., Miss Amelia K. 
Kimball. 

Worcester, Mass. 

The Trinity Band. 

P., Miss Marion Steele. 


26 The Francis Band. 
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73739 
73740 
73741 
73742 
73743 
73744 
73745 
73746 
73747 
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P., Miss Mabelle Mc- 
Carter. 


7 Rouseville, Pa. 


Rouseville School Bands 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Annetta Beatty 


Div. 2. 
P., Miss Nelle Straw- 
bridge. 
Div. 3. 


P., Miss M. L Cutshall. 
Div. 4. 

P., Prof. W. A. Peters. 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
Good Angell Band. 

P., Mrs. Seth Sears. 


2 Paonia, Colo. 


Bethlehem Band. 

P., Lyla Courrier. 

Greytown, Natal, South 
Africa. 

The Seminary Band. 

P,, Miss Lina Crouje. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

The Courtesy Band. 

P., Miss Mary C. Clark. 

Bridgewater, Me. 

Bridgewater Interme- 
diate Band. 

P., Elmer Lawrence. 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Dumb Animals Protec- 
tors Band. 

P., Miss Hope Bolton. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Wide Awake Band. 

P., Carl. Kropp. 

Ever Ready Band. 

P., Louis Kropp. 

Forget-me-not Band. 

P., Olga Friden. 

Daisy Band. 

P., Signe Quist. 

Lily of the Valley Band. 

P., Ada Halberg. 

Wild Rose Band. 

P., Mildred Enberg 

Ruby Band. 

P., Mabel Enberg. 

Rose Band. 

P., Gerda Lindberg. 

Forget-me-not Band. 

P., Ingeborg Fallstrom. 

Heart-in-Hand Band. 

P., Theresa Swenson. 

Quinsig Boys Band. 

P., Henry Skoglund. 

Quinsagmond Band. 

P., Carrie Sandstrom, 


| | 
7371 
73717 
73718 
73719 
73720 
73575 7379] 
73576 
7357 
73724 
73578 
| 
73579 Div. 2 
P., F. E. Crombie 737 
Div. 3 | 
7372 
; | 
Div. 8 
P., H. L. Sweet a 73730 
4904009 
73699 
73700 
— P., J. F. Haire 
73701 Div 
P., C. A. Snell 
73702 
73703 
73704 
7370 
P., S. L. Ahern. 
73706 Div. 2 
73707 
73708 
73709 
a7 P., B. G. Eddy 
73710 Div. 6 
7237) 
| P., I. S. Duffy. 
73712 Div. 2 
73713 
73714 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


THE PRINCE AND THE BEGGARS. 
Like a prince in an old-time story 
He sits at his palace gate; 
About him bent and hoary 
The ragged mendicants wait. 
The prince is a dashing fellow, 
+ Wears velvet and cloth of gold, 
A tunic and cap of yellow; 
Rags shelter them from the cold 


He quaffs from a crystal chalice, 
They stoop to the wayside spring; 
He dwells in a lordly palace, 
They hide beneath Winter’s wing. 
They covet his royal splendor, 
His ease and his tunic gay; 
The bars of his cage are slender, 
They think him as free as they. 


Then I open the study shutter, 
And scatter their daily bread, 
They come with a rush and flutter, 
Where the bountiful feast is spread. 
For the prince is my yellow canary, 
The beggars, so gay and free, 
Are only the sparrows wary, 
That live in the old elm tree. 


My little gold-bird is a poet, 
He pipes me a roundelay; 

A captive—he does not know it, 
And sings in a blithesome way. 
But at times in his prison narrow, 

He wishes that he might be 
A gay little beggar sparrow, 
Out in the old elm tree. 
DOROTHY DEANE. 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 

Mrs. E. M. Kettle, a life member of our 
Massachusetts Society, applied to us some 
time since to form Bands of Mercy in all the 
public schools of Bar Harbor, Maine, offering 
to pay all the expenses. Of course we were 
very glad to send our organizer, Mr. Leach, 
down to Bar Harbor, and have Bands of 
Mercy formed in all the schools. Since then 
we are told that a New York organization 
has sent some of its badges down to Bar 
Harbor, to be distributed to the children, and 
the question comes to us whether our Band 
of Mercy badges, which have been going out 
to something over three millions of our Band 
of Mercy children, shall also be given to the 
Bar Harbor children, and whether we can 
furnish the Bar Harbor children without 
cost with our humane literature, as we do 
our other Bands of Mercy. We reply, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, certainly, send 
them our badges and let them wear which- 
ever they prefer, and send them, if they want 
them for distribution, copies of our various 
publications to be used there. Ifthe children 
only faithfully keep the promises of our Band 
of Mercy, we are perfectly willing they should 
be called any name they please and wear any 
badges they please. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SPECIMEN LETTERS. 

To give a little idea of our work, the first 
of the six letters in our morning’s mail brings 
from Paris, France, a donation of one hundred 
dollars to our American Humane Education 
Society, enclosed in a letter full of praise of 
our paper and our work. The second is from 
Salem, Oregon, from a gentleman who is 
lecturing over the Northwest and wants us 
to furnish him two lectures on our work, to 
be heard = several hundred thousand peo- 
ple. The third brings a beautiful poem by 
a young man who has become widely dis- 
tinguished in Missouri as a public speaker, 
and to whom we also send large quantities 
of our literature for information and distri- 
bution. The fourth comes from the editor 
of The Vermonter, the state magazine of 
Vermont, White River Junction, in which 
he says he reads every number of our paper 
through from beginning to end and gets 
=~ advantage from this reading. The 

fth comes from a Brooklyn, New York, lady, 
who is also deeply interested in our work and 
wishes us to furnish her with literature to 


supply various clergymen, which we are glad 
to do. The sixth comes from the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Colony, South Africa, to give 
them an estimate on copies of ‘Black Beauty” 
in the Kaffir language. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


—_> 


We advise every parent and teacher to send 
jor ‘OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” We do 
not know of any other publication so full of 
things to keep the hearts of the young tender 
towards all that breathe. — School Education, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for January, 1909. 
Fines and witness fees, $151.45. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. Charles E. Thayer, $250 (Dec.); Mrs. Lydia 
A. Putney, $100; Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, $100; 
Miss Annie Belle Coolidge “in memory of my horse 
Ruby,’’ $50; Miss Mary A. Case, $25; Miss G. G. 
Eaton, in memory of Mrs. Wm. Storer Eaton, $25; 
Miss Ella M. Gaylord, $25; R. F. Simmons & Co., 
$15; Miss Helen P. Moore, $8; David Merritt, $3; 
Mrs. Grace M. Ward, $3; Mrs. Mary L. O’Sullivan, 
$3; Mrs. P. V. Finch, $3; Mrs. F. S. Ewing, $1.50; 
Watertown, $0.50; J. E. Waterman, $0.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. R. W. Lodge, Mrs. F. W. Whittemore, Miss 
M. Elizabeth Carter, Nathaniel M. Safford, Mrs. 
William C. Otis, Henry F. Tapley, Miss E. F. 
Moseley, Miss K. A. Tarbell, Miss Sarah E. Read, 
Mrs. Katharine H. Newcomb, Miss Fannie M. 
Faulkner, Carter, Russell & Co., Mrs. Thos. B. 
Williams, Miss A. Elder, Arthur T. Lyman, Miss 
Mary R. Peabody, W. C. Esty, Geo. Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. E, B. Everett, Zenas Crane, Grenville H. Nor- 
cross, Mrs. Anna P. Peabody, Miss Martha W. 
Brooks, Miss Susan Upham, Mr. & Mrs. Frank B. 
Thayer, Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
enway, Mrs. S. B. Griffin, Mrs. Geo G. Lowell, 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 


FROM “SCATTERED SEEDS,” PHILADELPHIA. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 
G. A. Tapley, Miss Cora H. Clarke, Charles B. 
Pitman, A. B. Case, Eugene R_ Luke, H. B. Little, 
| Paul B. Roberts, Mrs. W. H. Wesson, H. H. Ma- 
whinney Co., Mrs. John Richards, Mrs. Geo. Put- 
nam, Wm. Simes, Mrs. H. E. Maynard, Mrs. Sarah 
F. Searle, Mrs. J. C. Whitin, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Bright, Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, C. W. Lasell, Miss 
| Elizabeth S. Crafts, Mrs. Lawrence Mayo, Wm. A. 
Read, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Mrs. J. R. Beck, Miss 
Laura Boorman, Lewando’s, Miss S. A. Craft “in 
| memory of Peter Paul Rubens,” Mrs. G. E. Lester, 
| James Logan, Benj. Leeds, H. A. Moses, Henry S. 
| Grew, Mrs. C. W Lewis, Mrs. Charlotte E. Gres- 
| ham, John A. Burnham, Augustus H. Ellis, Geo. 
W. Gale, Mrs. Geo. D. Howe, Harvey Clap, Joseph 
| Metcalf, Wm. D. Hunt, Mrs. Otis Norcross, Mrs. 
B. S. Shaw, Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, J. Collins 
| Warren, M.D., Mrs. John Pierpont, Phillips Ripley, 
Miss M. W. Simpkins, Mrs. Wm. C. Wharton, 
Miss G. L. Putnam, Mrs. Charles T. White, Gorham 
| Rogers, Miss M. O. Hill, Mrs. J. M. Harlow, L. P. 
Hollander & Co., Mrs. A. L. Fisher, A. Shuman, 
| Miss Katharine Allen, Mrs. J. B. Ames, R. R. 
| Robinson, Mrs. C. G. Loring, Miss, Martha Webb, 
| New Home S. M. Co., E. P. Hitchcock, Mrs. W. E. 
| Grout, Mrs. E. A. Newell, Edw. H. Palmer. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 

Louis Prang, S. Coolidge, Mrs. E. Emerson, Mrs. 

H. F. Smith, Jr., C. M. Brett Co., Mrs Edw. Foote 

| “in memory of Pansy and Cherry Foote,’ Miss 

A. G. Perham, Mrs. J. Swann, Rev. J. H. Stoney, 

| Mrs. Wm. Wheeler, Geo. D. Bates, F. S. Parmenter, 

Mrs. W. H. Manning, Joseph Wilcox, Whitman 

| Grocery Co., Smith & Church, Judge Fessenden, 

| Mrs. B. W. Porter, A. W. Esleeck, W Weisbrod, 
| Mrs. F. Smith. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Elizabeth Jones. C. A. Whitney, W. F. Davis, 
D.D.S., Geo. S. Whitney, Mrs. Jeremiah Sheehan, 
Miss Gertrude Todd, C E. Brown, Mrs. C. F. 
Edgarton, S. E. Derby, Frances M. Skinner, Mrs. 

| C. H. Cook, Kenneth Bartlett Cook, Mrs. C. R. 
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Borland, Cyrus Hosmer, W. Rollins Abrams, Mrs. 
A. G. Wheeler, Anson Wheeler, Mrs. J. A. Hutchin- 
son, Wilfred Wheeler, Miss Emily A. Gilmore, 
Mrs. Kesiah H. Poland, Mrs. G. F. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Hiram Haynes, Edward Linze, W. H. Banfil, Miss 


Angie M. Bent, Mrs. Mary B. Hunt, Edwin B. 
Hosmer, Mrs. Emeline Barker, Frank E. Bent, 
Mrs. S. Naugles, Mrs. Claron A. Jones, A. W. 


Rogers, A. H. Fownes, M. E. Rice, J. H. Eaton, 


Mrs. Herbert L. Newton, Miss Jeanette P. Hunt, 
Mrs. C. F. Chase, Mrs. S. O. Neison, Mrs. Sarah M. 


Willis, Mrs. H. L. Ames, Elmer R. Smith, Mrs. W. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. C. W. Ames, Mrs. H. H. Cowles, 
Mrs. J. M. Sharp, Mrs. L. M. Huntley, Mary Agnes 
Sheehan, Mrs. W. D. Wright, T. J. McGrath, Mrs. 


Newton Gross, Mrs. Richard a Sh Mrs. A. S. 
Louden, Mrs. R. F. Barrett, Mrs. G. M. Brooks, 
Miss M. D. Brooks, Mrs. W. D. Cross, Mrs. C. H. 


Fowler, Mrs. H. S. Richardson, Mrs. F. M. Holland, 
Mrs. C. K. Darling, S. R. Kitchen, Mrs. Jessie Bell, 
Mrs. O. N. Fowler, Rev. E. T. Hunt, Mrs. Wm. 
Casey, J. A. Coughlan, A. ns Holt, W. E. Lynch, 
Dr. B. W. Gleason, Miss Ethel V. Ward, Mrs. E. H. 
Tyler, E. S. Shepherdson, Mrs. Caroline C. Field, 
Miss M. A. Oakes, Wm. H. Miller, N. S. Beebe, 
Mrs. N. O. Cleveland, Cornelia E. Paige, Mrs. Louisa 
B. Knowlton, Mrs. Sarah C. Barney, H. W. Huff, 
Dr. Oliver O. T. Swain, Mrs. M. B. Waterman, F. H. 
Goodspeed, Mrs. James Lee, Frederick H. Lee, 
C. B. Bemis, Mrs. Wealthy Battersby, Rev. John 
B. Whitman, H. E. Richardson, C. A. Noyes, N. O. 
Kilburn, Miss Ellen L. Brown, Miss Jessie Ferguson, 
Miss L. M. Comstock, Miss S. W. Comstock, Miss 
Mabel Comstock, Mrs. C. L. Field, Mrs. F. R. 
Pratt, Mrs. E. Weisbrod, Mrs. John Wilson, F. H. 
Day, W. L. Phelps, Miss S. F. Peirce, Mrs. Alice H. 
Wood, Rev. Cary H. Watson, Mrs. W. C. Daniels, 
Mrs. C. M. Weatherhead, Mrs. Rosa F. Pickett, 
F. E. Snow, F. E. Wells, Mrs. Lester A. Luey, Mrs. 
G. F. Merrill, Geo C. Lunt, F. O. Wells, Mrs. A. D. 
Potter, W. E. Wood, E. B. Blake, Foster Bros., 
L. Griswold, Rev. C. W. Merriam, Elizabeth D. 
Nash, Mrs. Franklin Allen, Lyman W. Griswold, 
Mrs. C. E. Pond, Miss C. C. Dyer, Mrs. G. H. Kaul- 
back, Dr. B. P. Croft, Dr. T. T. Fyfe, Mrs. W. M. 


Smead, Mrs. J. W. Stevens, Miss Mary E. Under- 
wood, Mrs. Eunice M. Brown, Carrie J. Smith, 


Parker B. Swift, Mrs. Louisa P. Woodward, W. T. 
Lee, Geo. W. Sutherland, Mrs. Willaim Fish, Mrs. 
E. M. Jones, W. W. Hindes, Mrs. L. M. Bancroft, 
Mrs. A. J. Raymond, Mrs. Edmond Moore, Samuel 
K. Trow, Rev. J. J. Howard, Rev. Joel Fiedfeld, 
C. W. Hastings, Abbie B. Tenney, Mrs. R. D. Chase, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Blodgett, Gustave Lind, E. M. Buell, 
R. T. Shumway, Mrs. E. H. Grout, Mrs. A. W. 
Ballou, Mrs. F. L. Waters, Mrs. E. S. Hall, Mrs. 
F. M. Whipple, Mrs. C. W. Reed, F. H. Scott, 
Mrs. L. H. Boutelle, G. H. Carter, E. W. Train, 
F. D. Kellogg, Denison Chase, Mrs. H. A. Allen, 
A. L. Johnson, E. C. Tolman, Mrs. Ruth Harding, 
Rev. J. A. Fitzgerald, W. L. Lathrop, Dr. A. C. 
Leach, A. Kilbon, H. M. Griffin, Mrs. Mary M. 
Hastings, F. A. Dexter, Miss Mary J. Archer, Miss 
Alice W. Bancroft, Mrs. Rosa Stout, Mrs. Philip 
Mingo, Misses Boyd, Mrs. G. H. Woodman, Rev. 
C. L. Tomblen, Miss J. M. Hitchcock, Mrs. A. H. 
Ramsdell, A. E. Wyman, a friend in Second Church, 
Dorchester, W. K. Badger, Mrs. E. S. Smith, Capt. 
Joseph Fawcett, Mrs. Henry Van Buskirk, Harriet 
E. Reeves, M. D., Miss Laura F. Fuller, Mrs. E. B. 
Judd, Oscar Riedd, “F. M. D.,”’ Miss Minnie Sears. 
Total, $1,485.50. 


The American Humane Education Society, $301. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


O. A. Gardner, $10; Children’s Mission, $9.75; 
Mrs. John Berry, $8.25; Mrs. Seth Sears, $8.2 25; Miss 


L. M. Foss, $8; Mrs. E. S. Miller, $5.75; Wm. E. 
Keith, M. D., $5; Mrs. L. D. Mack, $5; E. M. G. 
Prickett, $4.25; Sedalia Humane Society, $3.50; 


H. Goldberger, $3.25; H. G. Maynard, $3; Moore’s 
Agency, $2.62; Emilie Bosshardt, $2; Alma Stam- 
ford, $2; Mrs. B. H. Huff, $2; J. B. Jackson, $2; 
Hanson’s Agency, $1.37; Mrs. J. Hanna, $1.85; Mrs. 
A. M. Kennedy, $1.50; Annie A. Barr, $1.25; Clara 
B. Musselman, $0.76; Mrs. R. M. Barr, $0.75; W. H. 
Guild & Co., $0.75; Mutual Sub-Agency, $0.55. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Breckenridge, Mrs. Lydia A. Putney, Miss 
M. E. S. Curtis, J. W. Walker, M. I. Mills, Sarah E. 


Mitchell, Mrs. Mary P. Hall, Clara C. Pierce, F. B. 
Powell, Mrs. M. H. Chamberlain, 


“A friend,” Mrs. 


Entered 


C. T. Buffum, Florence Sampson, Miss M. Houser, 


Mary B. Olmsted, Mrs. L. L. Butler, Mrs. C. P. 
Croft, Mrs. S. F. Winn, Rev. E. B. Forbes, Miss 
Almira Bixby, Cosmopolitan Agency, Isabella 


Freeby, Mrs. Grace M. Ward, Miss C. Masters, John 
Wilson, Mrs. M. F. Munroe, J. E. Ayars, J. Alex- 
ander, J. I. Brigham, Miss E. A. Ford, Mrs. C. I. 
Cheney, Margaret Moser, G. F. Hogan, Miss M. A. 
Dana, W. E. Chase, Grumiaux’s Agency. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Franklin Sq. Agency, Bennett’s Agency, Miss 
Evelyn Dodge, Lizzie Marvell, Mrs. A. M. Shorey, 
F. H. Lincoln, Miss E. Emerson, Mrs. M. J. Kendall, 
Hannah M. Morgan, C. F. Fenton, Miss E. Miller, 
Mrs. W. E. Westenfield, E. J. Armitage, Mrs. G. 
Hicks, E. Parker, Ruth E. Morse, H. G. Lund, Miss 
L. Roe, Abby T. Arnold, Mrs. R. H. Cole, Mrs. F. 
A. Lackey, Mrs. W. H. Jaques, L. Arnold, Wendell 
Brown, Mrs. J. W. B. Wellcome, Mrs. G. W. Gar- 
land, G. W. Allen, L. W. Reycroft, Miss Kingman, 
J. W. Edgerly, Mrs. T. L. Manson, Mrs. Maria F. 
Gray, J. W. Rowe, Miss M. Hanna, B. E. Bullock, 
W. L. Seeley, Alice L. Spear, Mrs. H. Lee, Miss H. 
Lee, N. G. Sweezey, Crowley’s Agency, H. Snapp, 
Jr., Anna P. Friedrich, Mrs. E. W. Robinson, S. C. 
Cherry, Miss V. Hall, Miss Laura F. Fuller, S. N. 
Emerson, Miss Mary C. Beecher, Miss M. E. West- 
gate, Martha L. Whelden, E. Steiger & Co., Miss 
Rose Murphy, Mrs. S. C. Barton, F. Sifert, H. L. 
Swift, Miss E. J. Quero, Mrs. Ida C. Roberts, W. H. 
Young, F. E. Barnes, Mrs. D. W. Hume. 

All others, $11.99. 

Total, $171.89. 

Sales of publications, 

Total, $1,758.20. 


$98.36. 


Receipts of The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety for January, 1909. 

A Melzer, $25; Mrs. D. D. Slade, $25; Mrs. J. N. 
Fiske, $25; Mrs. R. H. Cole, $20; Rev. H. E. Latham, 
$10; Mt. Pleasant (Iowa) Public Schools, $7.50; 
N. H. Woman’s Humane Society, $4.95; Miss Mary 
Giddings, $2.80; Barre (Vt.) Public Schools, $2.50; 
Marion (Ind.) Public Schools, $2.50; Kenton (O.) 
Public Schools, $2.50; W. Rutland (Vt.) Public 
Schools, $2.50; ‘‘A friend,’’ $2.50; Mrs. R. M. Kirk- 
land, $2; Isle La Motte (Vt.) Public Schools, $0.75. 

Small sales of publications, $19.32. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Miss Cora H. Clarke, Miss E. Annie Upham, Miss 
Mary E. Hyde, Abby T. Arnold, Miss Marshall 
Saunders, Miss Alice R. Cooke, Miss Laura Boor- 
man, Joseph B. Johnson, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

W. G. Richards, Mrs. Geo. Hollingsworth, Miss 
Rose Hollingsworth, Rev. J. V. Rosa, Frank L. 
Poland, Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, Mrs. A. E. Marden, 
Mrs. Laura A. Munger, Frank Richards 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
aper "and magazine in America north of 

exico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 


Many sub- 
The 


and children. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals can be obtained at our offices at 
the following prices, free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English, oo 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) . paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish ) paper 10 cts. 
a (Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, 


‘cloth, large, 60 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Holly hurst, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price ). 

Yew, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 


Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 

or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 

mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 

Geo. T. Angell, 2centseach,or . $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 

cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . -25 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Long- 

fellow, illustrated -50 = 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole twelve bound to- 

— Horse Book, compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 * 


Humane Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by sl C. Merwin, 1 
Care of Horses 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Five srenaons Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell 
TheC heckrein, ‘by Geo. T. Angell 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides ) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ‘ 
Service of Mercy 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
Angell 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or. 2.00 
Band of Mercy Badges. ‘Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 
1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

aa Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annual = 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Branch. . 1 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. A. 
Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 
Active Annual . 10 00 | Children’s . 1 00 
All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


as second class matter. 


| 


